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»• ; * > FOREWORD 

• - - 

Millions of Americans have 'acquired useful knowledge 

♦ ■ . » ' ' 

and skills of high quality during thelor service experience 
through education programs offered on military bases by 
civ4.1ian^ institutions. For many it is the only pps^ts^con- 
dary education they .have had, -For others it provided the 
foundation for further- education including the. highest 
professional levels in medicine, law, arid teaching, just "to 
cite a few. '• ■ , ' ^ 

The Council on Postsecofidary Accreditation's case study 
offered on military installations has'*' made an 
indepth study' of 25 bases including all branches qf the armed 
fotces-,^The stiidy involved 54 different evaluators., all 
■ prof essaonal educators drawn from postsecondary institutions 

throughout the United ' States . - While the report tends to ; 

' / : ' . ■ ■ : • - • ■ ' ■ , • 

focus on the weaknesses found, there ai^e also many strengths' 

present in the ort^base programs offered by dlvilian insti- - 

tutions. Indeed; ther*e has- not been enough said about the 
... * ' ■«• .' 

truly good educational programs and courses t*hat have been 
offered on military bases- over the pasl^ 30 years, n 

My own 'personal exjperience with military eduction ; f 
'began 'in 1942 while r was in the Army Air Force at Urbana, 



Illinois. I was impressed th#n/ as I am today, with the • , 

quality of education that was being provided by our colleges 

, * " . - ' ^ ^ \' L ' " 

and universities for service personnel , in many instances 

at great expense to the institution or^ at best, with a 
minimi^ ,of monetaty i;etuifns. ' ' . ' 

In 21 years as the chie'f -executive .off icer of one of 
the reg-i'ona;L accrediting comjnissions of higher education, a 
hfave beefi personally inAX^lved iji the evaluation of education 
offered by accredited institutions ^^or all of, the military 
-services. Wh4.1e I have seen most of the questionab};e practices 
identified by the current critics, instances 'of such practices 
are rather few in number .'knd relatively insignificant to the. ' ^ 
whole. . • - . , 

This case study was -designed to gather the facts concern- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of military base education. 
This- rep'ort presents' a summary of these findings and the con- 
" ^ elusions and recommendations based on them. 

' The evaluation process' for education offered on military 
Jji^all-aiiions .does not end here. .Ratjier^ this study is the"^ 
beginning o^ a new and continuing evaluaticJh process. It is 
my intent, and the intent of the study, to . encourag^e and 
improve the* good and to elimipal^e the bad, in order to^^ssure 
that American service personnel receive quality educational 
pro-ams provided by regionally accredited, post secondary 




educational institutions. 



\ Gordon W. Sweet 

Chairman of the Advisory Committee 

It 



PREFACE ' 

* * • 

Until a *f ew years ^go^ college-level instruction . for 
service personnel offered on. mil a -y bases was conducted/ . 
by only, a few institutions, » and control ^nd^^pnitoring were 
relatively simple.- It was easy -to find fut' who was doing 
what, where, and for 'whom. During 'the seventies ' the number ' 
cind variety of institutions invoivfed iif the ' on-base edu- 

.? ' - - 

cational enterprise has increased significantly. Almost ' 

ev^ry kind of postsecondary eduqatiohal institution is 

• '■ " . « ' - ' 

represented among Nthe host .of providers that off er 'an un- . 
. < ' • . ; . • t" • . . • : 

limited variety of courses and degree ' programs at all 

levels from certificaiSe programs through the doctorate. 

This rapid expansion of > educational activity by po^t- / 

secondary e«3ucational institutions and thi^ increased number 

of military , students enrolled in on-base programs and courses 

have triggered a great d6Bl of concern about the operational 

procedures used and the quality of^ the programs offered.* * 

In response to t;he perceived problems and criticisms, the 

•U. S. Deparfatnept of Defense contracted with' the Council on 

\ ' 

Postsecondary Accred^itation, to conduct a case study on Qff- - 

..... ' . . , 

campus postsecondary educatio:|pL on rtii],itary base^. The casfe 
study was implemented Vith the cooperation of» the six 



r 



regional, accnrecj^ireiitg' as^oc:t^tionSv all^ branches of the 

* ' - / ' . " . " 

military seryT.ce\ knd a representative number bf th^ qpl- 

leqes and universities • that 6ffel^ programs' .and cours.es on, 
military installations. ^. ^. ^ " .\ 

In achieving the j)urposes . of- tlje study, we were able 

' ' \ ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

to identify and: place into pt6per^ perspective the, issues 

'and problei^s.that havfe emanated f rom\milit^i?y-base education 
in 'recent years. The study 'ha:s confirmed that, these problems"- 

•^and issues do, indeed, exist. Based on tt\e magnitude of the 
enterpriae—numbers ' of ins^titutipns involved, programs offeree^; 

- .■ 

and students enrolled'^'-and ' the dispersed nature of . the operaj- 

■■■»''• , . ' • , - 

•■ . - •■ ' ^ , i 

tion, however, the proportion of \poorVprogrs(ms ahca jprac'tices 

that exist in i^elation to, the good and acceptable 'is probably 

no greater for off-campiis activities th"an il: i^ f or on-campus^ 

; ■ ■ ■ ■ . - X • 

operations. This conclusion, in no way justifies the existence 
of guestionabl.e programs on military base^.' ^There c^"h be no 
rational or acceptable justification for poor-^fuallty acad^i^c 
programs on bas^, or on campus. Thus, the recommendations^ 
contained in this rept)rt are designed, if implemented, to 
improve the quality of academic programs pffered on military , 
bases without diminishing access to an apprdpriate variety of., 
programs for military personnel. - ' p 

There are ambiguit3,es suffl'cient to'-alJ^w a-fiy one of the 
principal- constituent partners in on-base education to point 
the quality finger at another and not see or admit its own 



shprt coming s .- * if .such happen^, 'it will be mifortuhate; yetj 
^it 6f ten. happens. The purp6ae of the dase-study grppiroach 

■paitties for bl^e, but to'-i 



was W*^ to^ single, out "paisties for bl^e, but to'-identify and 
document the roles, relationships, and t^espo'nsibilities of 
all*, in jnaking. the whole 'educati^ohal 'enterprise for military 
per-sbnne J. academically ' acceptable and xespe*e:.table^ The 
.military 'student d,eservds thj.s, and all parties--the mil;Ltary, 

« ■ 

edutatiotial* institutions/ accrediting agencies, 'and the. state 

and fe'deral agencies involv6fl-7share i'n the responsibility- . 

Part I "bf the reptDrt traces €he background f o^ >^nd . 

* ~ ', . . ' • ' 

development of the case study ^ and presents the goals, and..^ 

• , * 

objectives for the proj ect. Part II' presents information on 

/ ■ ■ — " _ J • 

the design of ^the study, h^w it was structured ..and organized, 

and identifies /the strengths and weaknesses of the study. 
\ ■ . - - ' ^' ' 

Partem presents a^ summary of the findings fr^irt ttie 

various site visitations and draws general conciusiona from - 
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'thes'e findings concerning, institutional purpo&e and goals, 
organization and administratidin admissions, curriculum, in-\ 
stjruction and quality assurance, learning resources and 
physical facilities, student servicps, an^ financial resources. 
Speeific findings related to the military, regional accredit- 
ing' agencies, -the states,^ and the Veterans Administration ^re 
also -presented. v ' . * 

Part IV presents' the conclusions, and recommen(^ations that 
have. evolved from the case study' as a whol^. ^here are 24 



regomitiendatrions made deali;ng with major problems and /ssues ' 
that have been identified as a result of the case study. 
There .are two general recommpnd!ations that address the 
principle-' and philosophy of military-base education. 

There are 11 "specific recpmtnendatioris concerned with 
the institutionjs that 9ffer p:{:ogram3 on military instal- 
lations. Six recommendations are presented for action by 
the military ^ - including the DOD and the^various branches 
of service. Three r^commend'ations address the concerns and 
r-esponsibilit^ies of regional accrediting associatipn-s , anxj 
ohe each is presented for the states and ^he v;etera?is Adminis*- 
tration. ^ * , . ' ^ . . . 

Part IV concl^udes by identifying three major areas.:^ 
for further, study: (1) th^e casV-study approach as a model \ 
for • evaluation of military-base educatTonal programs /, (2) the 
development- of a data system of essential quantitati^/e factors 
concerning quaHty, and (3) continued study to determine if 
there is a need for special criteria and standards fpr m^jldi- 
tary--base education, ' . » ^ / 

•• . ^ -. A-'. 

Part V proposes ^'''n^tional policy statement to provide a . 
conceptual base and consistency in operations in the pro,-- 
vision of postsecondary educational pr6gram^ for military 
personnel on military installations among the varipus parties 
responsible in the endeavor. , A major finding of the case study 
.was that there is jpio coimnon foundation upon which a "progr'sm" 
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o*f education for military personnel can be built. In th^ 
absence of -such a conceptual frameWork for program develop- 
ment and 'implementation^ poor practices, inferior quality, . 
ineffective evalatidn, and unnecessary competition have 
emersged i,n the military--base educational enterprise. • 

^ The^proposed policy ptesentrs a general concept of 
philosophy for military-base education aiid then provides a 
conceptual ^framework by identifying and defining the i^oles 
and responsibilities for the m^jor parties involved- — the 
institutions, the mili'tar^, the • accrediting ^gehcies, the 
states > and the Veterans Administration.- - The case study has 
been successful 'in identifying the major roies^to be performed 
by those iijvolved^n education .offered on base. The true 
measure of success of the study will come when the parties 
.involvqsd take positive action* to .remedy the>problems- and 
resolve the issues that have been i^entifded. The recommen- 
dations presented and the proposed national .policy provide the 
'framework for resolution* ^ * ^ 

We wish to acknowledge^ with appreciation the many indi- 
Viduals who Ihiave made major commitmen£s . of time, effor±, and 
resources for the ducqessfui implementation of the case study. 
This would include specifically the presidents and their staff 
members who pai^ticipated in the study and supplied complete 
information and documents on their institutions' military- 
*base- programs as a data base for the case study teams, the 
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chairmen and team members, who vblunteered their time and 
effort -to make the on-site evaluations, and the members of 



throughout the development and implementation of the frudy/ 

A special word of appreciation is due to Gordon W. Sweet, 

f 

executive director of the Commission on College^,, Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools, who not only served as ^ 
chairman of the advisory .committee," but also supported the 
project by providing 'staff, secretarial services of f ice space, 
and logistical services fjrom the Cpmmission. Thanks also go 
to Gerald Kauvar and Major Steve Sellman of the office of the 
assistant secretary of defense for their service on the advisory 
dommittee and help i^i arrangements for the visiting committees . 
Representatives of the services^ — Bob Quick, *Air Force; 
Ltw^Col. John Keenan, Marines; Tilton Davis, Army; and Frances 

. s 

Kelly, Navy — helped in many ways to facilitate the work of 
the project staff and the visiting committees- 

Finally, we. are grateful to the United States Department 

of Defense for providing the funds to the Council on Post- 

**■ . 

s^ondary Accreditation for the study. We,, are grateful to 
COPA and the DOb for the complete freedom and platitude given 
to us to conduct the study without interference in an atmosphere 
of professional objectivity., ' * ' 
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PART I:' INTRODUCTION 




Backgrotind 

in February 1977 at the Council on Postsecondairy 
Accreditation's (COPA) mid-year meeting in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Colonel Robert S. Zimmer, director of Post- 
secondary Education for the United States Department of 

t 

Defense (DOD) .address.ed the' executive officers of -bhe . 
various accrediting agencies to discuss a critical con- 
cern of the DOD and the military in genei^al over the 
quality of educational programs offered on military instal- 
lations .by civilian po^tsecondary institutions. Col. Z^immer ' s 
remarks placed responsibilityv on* the' accrediting community 
for the quality of education o::fered at military insta*^- 
tions. However, it was the coijisensus of the group present 
that the responsibility for quility assurance is' shared by 
a number of involved parties: i:he militarij — including the ' , 
Department of Defense, the respective branches of the services 
the local ^ase commanders, and the ^educational service' 
officers — tlie postsecondary in£itituti6ns , the accrediting ^ 



agencies, and in some situatior 



Subsequent discussions following the Zimmfer presen- 



tation at the COPA meeting led 



s the states. 



to the idea Of developing 
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a case-study approach to evaluate educational operations 
and programs offered* on mi-litary installations by civilian 
post secondary institutions. The .approach would patterned 
after the evaluation model used by the regional accrediting 
commissions. DOD officials expressed interest in funding 
such a study if COPA developed an acceptable plan for imple- 
mentation. 

Dr. Kenneth ^. Young, president of COPA, agreed that 
the council would undertake the task of developing a case 
study of military base education. Dr. Grover J* lAndrews,^ 
associate executive secretary of the Commiss^^ion on Colleges 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools^ was 
asked to coordinate the efforts for '(JOPA. 

An ad hoc committee was appointed in _ the spring of 
1977 to begin prelimin^y work on developing^ tlj^ concept. 
This committee was composed of Dr. William L. Flowers^ Jr.^ 

associate dean. Extension Division, Virginias. Polytechnic 

' I ■ . 

Inst^itute and State University; Dr. Samuel -L. "^Myers / former 
president of Bowie State College; I^r. Milton Grodsky, dean. 
University College, University of Maryland; and Dr, Armand 
Galfo, professor of higher educatioxi. College of Willi^ ^ 
^nd Mary. This committee developed a"^ concept^ paper by fall 
of 1977 which provided the ^asis for early discussions and 
reviews of the/ case--study idea among institutional, accredit- 
ing, and military educational offigi^als. ^ " 



In the summer of 1977 an advisoify committee for the 
project was appointed. T?he committee included each of the 
executive officers of the nine regional accrediting com- 
missions of postsecondary education and a representative of 
each of tke branches of military servic^e^ the ^office of the 
secretary of defense^ and the Council on Postsecon^aj^y 

> " ■ ■ ■ 

Accredltatj^on.^ Mr. GoTdon W. Swefet, executive secretary of 
the Commission on Colleges of (the Sputhern Association of 
Colleges and Schools, was appointed chairman of the advisory* 
fcommittee.'- A list of advisory committee members is 'included 

. ■ . . . . / 

,in Appendix A. L . ./ 

Meetings- of the advisory, committee were held in con- 
junction with regularly scheduled COPA conferences in 
August 1977, January 1978, August 19J8, and January 1979. • 
At these meetings of the gidvisory ^committee the operational 
plans for the case sttmy were refined and approved. The final 
meeting of the advisory coiranittee^ \^as held on September 7^ 1979 

staff work for the pro ject^ was provided by Dr. G'. Jack 
Allen "^and Dr.- Andrews of the Southern Association. Adminis- 
trative sup]5^rt services were provided to COPA for the projec^ 
by the Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of 
Colleges 'and Schools. * ^ * ^ 

* 

A detailed prospectus entitled "A Case Study of Off- 

»fc ■ ■ ■ ' 

Campus Postsecondary Eaucation on-military Bases" vms prepared 

* ■ 

by the. project staff and served the basis for funding of 



the project by the office of the secretary of def^ense in 

February 1979.^ *A copy of the prospectus is included in 

« 

Appendix Operational guidelines for imp*lementation of 

^ the case study were prepared by the sta:^f and include the- 
- following: ^ ' 

# Report of Military Bases Selected for Inclusion* 
in the Case-Study of Off-Campus Postsecondary 
Education on Military Bases; 

• Instructions for the Institutional Report for 
the-dase Study of Off-Campus Postsecondary 
El^ducation on Military Bases;, ^ - 

# Guidelines for Military Base Case Study Visiting 
. Committees; and " . ' - 

• Instructions for the Committee Report/ 

Copies of th^se operational guidelines and the various letters 
of invitation (to military base commanders r institutional 
heads ^ and visiting commi^t'tee members) are included in 
Appendix C* • * * 

The nature of the study as it emerged in its final form 
can best be described as "holistic . "'^'-^hat is, the case study 
was designed to '^assess college-level education provided by 
civilian institutions on military installations by air indepth 
review of all sufch jeducational programs offered on a military 
installation* Casre-study sites were selected which involved 
25 installations: Air Force, 9 Army, 3 Marine, and 7 Navy. 
Institutions offering degree program at all levels (associate, 
baccalaureate, master's, and doctorate were included, as ^ell 

as certain certificate and non-degree programs. The sites 

\ 

■ 15 . 



sited and the institutions involve^a 4^e listed in 
Appendix D. • . y 

Eacii regional association" had primary responsibility 
for on-site visits to the military ihstallations located 
within its geographical territory. Members of the on-site^ 
visiting committees were exper-iented^. volunteer evaluators ^ 
used by the regional accrediting commissions. Fifty-foui: 

different evaluators, some of whom served on morq than one 

/ 

team, were called upon to foi^m the case study fcfe^s/ A list 
of evaluators is included in Appendix E. ^ 

V Evaluatori^ from each -regional served on con|mittees is 
follows: ^ i ^ 



Association 



* - Locations , 

No. of visited within 

No^ of teams Evaluators ; each region 



Southern Association 9 

Western Association 7 

^orth Central Association 5 

Northwest Association 3 

Middle States Association 3 

New fengland Association , 2 



22 
12 
6 
5 
6 



5 
1 
1 
1 
* 1 
0 
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The teams were more national in scope than may normally 
be .f pund in a , regional accreditation on-site review. EajJh, 
team had at Xeast two regional accAditing commissions .o^epre- 



seVted in its' member sh^J. Three teams had four regi^"'als 



represented J. and three teams had threes of the regidhcils 
contributing to the cOmpopition of the team. Complete 
details on the pperatibnal procedures used in the Case 
study are' presented in Part II. * * 



Ryrpose 



* The specific purposes of* the case study were devel<?p6d 

■■ ^ * ' ■ ' . 

from three basic assumptions: « 

1, Military personnel should be provided off-duty 
^ educati^onaL opportuniti'es during the^r toux of 

duty for: improving their value to the military 
service; preparing for' a. future career upon 
return to civilian 'life; and upgrading thei^ own 
' e^cational background • , ^ ^ 

2. On--base non-military education 'programs beyond 
the high sphool level can best be offered by 
accredited postsecondary educational institutions-^ 

' 3, The responsibility for the quality of postsecondary 
educational programs offered by institutions on 
military bases is a resppjisxbi^ity which is shared 
by the institution, the military, and the appro- 
priate regional accrediting commission. 

The general pur^se of the case s^udy was ^ make a 

comprehensive assessment of the postsecondary, degree-granting 

educational programs offere^/^ colleges and universities on 

military installations for service persoj^pel dn all^^ branches. 

The study H/as to include ^^ri ;an|iXysis* and evaluatioi^of the 

various and complex roles, formal and informal^ of the 

principal partners affecting the qliality of the programfe 

offered and the educational experience- of the military service 

student. 



i 



1 



y . ■ \ ■ 

r 'Phe recommendations maae as a result of the case study 
are designed to im'prpve and strengtheft the educational/ ^ 

— i 

♦ i 

esq^erience -for mil itary' personnel J „ to achieve a gr,eater level. 
. of commitment an* con^ietency of qu^ity^in the , educ'ationaa 
programs within and among' the various branches -of, the military 
to'^ef ine clearly the roles and responsibilities of- the 
principal partners in the educ/a1y.onal enterprise for the . 
ihilitary; and to provide the framework for a reasonable/ 'work- 
abl*, and .reliable system ^f or quality a-ssurance of educational 
programs ^nd courses offered on military installations by 
colleges and universities. 



Rationale for the Case Study 

Therd.were many compelling , reasons for an assessment of 
postsecondary education on military installations to be made 
a^ this particular time in. history, any one of which provided 
V^^equate ju^ification and reasonable rationale for tlie case 
study. Amohg_.the reasons were the following: * . 

• "the gfowth and size of the civilian-sponsored 
postsecondary education enterprise for military 
personnel since World War"^. ^ 

• The variety of edubs^tional programs and levels 
6f degrees of fered— associate, baccalaureate, 
master's, and doctorates — on military instal-^ 
lations. , 

• The adaptation gf n6ntraditidh^lmodes and - 
methods pf instruction and credJ?E>8;valuatipns 
by institutions operating on mi lit a\^y instal- 
lations. J 



( • A growing^ national , confcern as to tjiie quality 
'* of the Vfeducation being irerceived by miilitary 
personnel in programs offered on miiitary 
installations. > \, ^ 

• A' legitimate questioning by 'the ui Depart- - 
ment of Defense, Congress, an^ other government 
officials "Whether the value; ireceived is a reason-'' 
able return on th^ dollar expfended, f or .ecjucational 

/'purposes^ for military .personnel-. 

The use of "educational oppcfrtunity" by 'thi| 
' military services as a motivating factor for 
v' enlistments in the voluntary services. 

, ■ ' •> . y 

• . An^ unclear definition of appropriate roles and 
relationships for the major 'partners (e.g., 
military, institutions ^ accredj^ting' agenciei^ . 
states) in ^rovidihg education of miality to 
personnel in -military service/ 



•J 



The variation in purposes and goals within and 
among^the- branches of 1:he military seVvice and 



the DOD. 

The need ,to verify or refute charges that on- 
base postsecondary education for military personnel 
is shoddy and lacking in academic gt^ality by a 
comprehensive, indepth assessment by a na^tionally; ^ 
representdtiA^e gj?oup of peers fjTQm the post- 
secondary education community • <f 
^ • * . 

The rationale for the case/Study includes each of 

■ - 

these issues, and*in ii^i^ementii^g j£he project, each of these 
issues has been addressed if not wholly, at least in part. 

The increasing desire of the U.S. military servicesl^' 
to provide educational opportunities for '"^their personnel has 
been met^ in recent years by a corresponding willingne"ss on 
the part of many civilian postsecondary educational insti- 
tut^ions to extend their jjrograms to military installations 
locally, nationally, and internationally. Recognizing, the 




need for thSse'^iP^^grams, regional accrediting coitutiissions 

have encouraged, ftiember institutions to cooperate with military 

services ijri providing 'appropriate undergraduate and graduate 

-t , • ■ ■ 

programs, , ' ' - — , 

EducatioAal needs and purposes iTiay vary considerably 

from bsse to base. i>rograms and courses should provide \^ 

educational, experiences which: (1) contribute to- increased 

effectiveness in a presenl/ or .future military occupation, , - 

(2) provide "skills for ^second career, or (3) are 5or» 

/ ^ 

personal enrichment. In the p^ess of -meeting* these varying 

■ . ■ ■ ' u ' •'^ ' V . ■ . .. n 

Tieed-s, institutions have usually modified the traditional 

concepts-of campus residence, the ^ysic/al setting, and the 
methods of credit accumulation in order to develop programs 
that serve off-duty service personnel. ^JHp^ever, differences 
in administrative practices should not reduce ^hQ^quality of 
the educational experience. 

The , availability of educational opportunities has become 
a major recruitment tool of the military services. If man- 
power needs for volunteer service personnel are met, as many 
as one-fifth of this country's high school graduates may 
initiate their postsedondary education while in ttie military. 
Some military bases have become major eduqational centers 
in terms of the rang# of programs, nimbers of students, and 
the variety and number of postsecond^ry institutions /n- 
volved, As many as 14 institutions h^ve provido^i programs 
or courses on a single base. 



The majeir responsibility for programs 'on' military /.f 

1 ■ • ^ . ' ' ' , ■ • 

bases is shared by the app]^opriate military authority and 

th^ institutions -involved. There must -be a mutual under- ' 

♦ , ... 

standing. as to the objectives and needs not only of the 
military, -but also of the students ctnd of the institiitions 

" • r • ^ ' / 

providing educatpLonal experiences. All parties must/be 
concerned with prog'ram gualityV-^fv-addition, there -must 
be t:ooperation with appropriate accrediting commissions, 
state agencies, arid the Veteiians Admin istr^cftion, which 
^festimates 'that about 250v000 military persoiilSh. currently 
on active duty will use their VA benefits before di'scharge,- 

Over thi^ years it has be.en generally assumecJ that 
regionally aco^redited institutions were offering quality 
programs on mi litary bases. Recently, however, some edu- 
cators, including those from the regional, accrediting ^ i 
commissions, have expressed ^concern about ^^the quality and 

effectiveness 9f on-base programs ♦ This (Concern has grown 

» - * ■ ■ 

with the expansion of some programs to locations thousands* . 
of miles from the parent institution am3 the problems in-- 
volved in evaluating ^such prcjgrams. 



Regional accreditation applies to the institution c4s^ a 
whole ano^ means that the institution is in compliance with(^ 
the- establjb^hpd ci^iteria or standards of the accrediting 
commission. ^In the^ recent past, accreditation did not 
necessarily^ imply that an Institution had the resources' 

c 

necessary or the capability to deliver its educational 



/ 

programs on off-campus sites. Verification of the insti- 

tutidn's ability to offer quality programs in off-campus 

settt^ngs- could not be ipade unless tile, progr^s and loca^tions 

in qiiestion had been evaluated by on-si'te visiting committees 

from the accrediting boc^. Military officials have had a 

difficult' task determining the holistic value pf the I 

^ ♦ * - ■ - * - \ \ . 

bai^e educational pamgrams because of the present individual 

■ • ^ ^ . 

evaluation of institutions on a ba.se by accrediting agencies 

and -the lapse of time before all institutions and* programs 

liav^been -^evaluated. Furthermore, program approval T)y state 

agenciefe.hasbe^n. uneven duetto a lack 'of probedures and 

because!*the° programs are provided on federal installations, 

which are usually not under state jurisdiction. 

* . * 

Contributing to the problfem is the ' decentralized nature 

of military education^ ,In some "services, program development 

is left primarily to base authorities. Base commanders^ 
' J ■ ' • . - * I 

education offj,cers, other military- offi,cials., and -con^gerned 

^ " / 

individuals in the office of the secretary 'of (Ii^f^se find 
it difficult to compc^re the qu'ality of programs, except in 

✓ 

numbers of students and courses, with those of other bases 
having /^imilar charact^lrjstics . Little has been done^j^y the 
military to determinte systematically the appropriate edu- 
cational programs for a particular base' or 'branch of service. 

These factors h^ve made appropriate an indepth study 
of ' the quality of postsecondary education on military bases. 
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je^pecially those which offer a variety of degree, programs 
involving a significant numl^r of ins'titutions . The case 
study is an attempt- to* provide an account "of the current 
situation at one ^oint in time. The recommendations in 
Part V.are designed to assist the military the institutdons , 

^arid -the accrediting agencies to reexamine present r^les and 
pr9x24dures ' and to plan for improv^ents in policy 'and program 

* * 

implementation* - % ^ ' 



\ 
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; PART II: THE CASE-STUDY ^APPROACH 

•» - • . 

Design of the Study , 

This study of^ ^stsecondary education off er'ed on ^ 
military* insta*ilations was conducted under the aegis of 
the Council 'on Postsecondary Accreditation by^ the . nine 
regional postsecondary accrediting commissions fo-r the 
U.S. Department of Defense.' The study used the case-study 
methods with on-site committees of peer evaluator/^isiting 
selected sites representative of all branches of the armed 
services. . ' * 

Building upon the three basic^as sumptions- f6r the 
study as stated in Part I, the following specific objectives 
for the case ^tudy, were developed: 

1. To piake an assessment of postsecondary, degree- 
grai^ting prc^rams^of f ered by regionally 
accredited institutions on military bases. 

i< 

2. To evaluate the effectiveness of civilian ^« post- 
secondary .educational institutions in the 
delivery of degree programs for personnel on 
selected military bapes. ' \. 

3. To identify the current rolfes of: (1) post- - ,^ 
secondary institutions, (2) military organi- 
2fation« land personnel, (3) the states, (4) 

* - regional accrediting commissions, and (5) other 

organizations or agencies involved in the pro- 
vision of on-base, postsecondary Educational 
programs by c.ivilian institutions. — 
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4* To identify and make recommendations concern- 
ing the functions essential for an on--going 
system of quality control in on-base, post-- 
* • secondary educational programs provided by 

civilian institutions • ^ 

■ 5. To make recommendations concerning the proper 
roles to be performed by •each of the partici- 
pating organizations identified in 3* above. 

To provide a reservoir of data about post- 
secondary educational programs provided for 
military bases by civilian institutions for 
use by the military (base commanders, edu- 
cation serviced officers/ and Department Of 
Defense personnel), institutional persbnnel, 
and accrediting commisisians in the development pf 

^ of appropriate ^policies and procedures for 

- such programs • 

., t* 
The case-study method was selected to meet the objectives 

of the study ♦ Th^e design of the case study included on--site, 
peer evaluation as developed by the regional accrediting , 
commissions for postsecondary* institutions . "fhough some ^ 
of the 'piTocedui^s and criteria used in the case study were 
similar to those used in the evaluation of academic insti- 
tutions, it was clearly emphasized that the study did not 
directly involve the accreditation status of any of the 
participating colleges or universities* 

I Information for the case study was gathered from insti^ 
tutions participating in the educational programs on selected 
military installations, from the DOD educational represen- 
tatives for the various branches cff service, and from 
on-site committees of institutional peer evaluators* 
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The rep9rt fron^ the institjitfon provided basic in- 
^formation on its total of f--camp|is involvement in military 
education and specif ic. data oh the programs offered at 
military installations'^o be visited'^in the study* The 
report included pertinent dat\a on the following topics: 

1\ Administration and rinance ^ 

2. Curriculvim 

3, Advanced placements policy and procedures 
^ Faculty and staff \ 



Evaluation systems ^ 



6.1 On-bafee quality assurance procedures of th^ 
^ parent campus \ 

7. Equipment and facilities on base. 

A copy of the' form used to gather institutional data 
is included in Appendix Part 2. 

Information provided by the educational representatives 

of the various branches of the military included facts and 

procedural data on the following: 

1* Procurement of onybase degree programs 

2* Program requirements - 

3* Space allocations , 

4. Budget allocations 

5. Student services 

6* Evaluation • 

These reports were prepared by the base education services 
officers for the DOD educational representatives and, in most 
cases, were mad^e available to the visiting committee at the 
time of the on-^site evaluation, i The report prepared by 
^each base^ and each institution cbnibined to provide essential 
informa-tibn on the total educatijbnal program of a military * 
installation for the c^e--study visit. A copy of the complete 
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outline of information provided by the military is included 
in Appendix C, Part 4. 




The third type of report, which completed the basic " 

i 

.information^ gathered in the case study, was the written 
evaluation of the on-site visiting committee. These reports 
provided factual information on the effectiveness of the 
educational program at the military installations visited and 
included a professional opinion as to the appropriate roles 
that should be performed by the various parties (i.e., 
institution, military, accrediting agencies, states. Veterans 
Adminibtrati6n) j,n the selection, development, and delivery 
of quality education for military personnel. 

These three sets of reports, as well as written responds 
from the participating institutions, provided the basis for 

^sig:|^ng the summary report on military base education. The 
summary" report includes the major findings from each of the 
11 case studies, the general conclusions and recommendations, 
and proposed policies for education offered on military 
instkliations for service personnel by colleges and universities. 



Composition of the\Te^ams 

The on-site visiting committees tfe" the military instal- 
lations were composed of evaluators used by the various ^ 
regional accrediting coiranissions for postsecondary education. 
' Each of the regionals provided a list of trained, and experienced 
evaluators considered to be appropriate for the case study. 
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Among' those recommended were many individuals experienced 
in chairing visiting committees as well as those experienced 
in evaluating the various academic disciplines and career 
fields and admini amative processes.- 

In most cases the regional accrediting association 
responsible for the geographical area in which the military 
installation was located assumed a primary role by providing 
the chairman for the visiting team. Each team was composed 
0f representatives of two or more of the regional accredit-^ 
ing commissions taking part. ' r 

'Each committee included a chairman", a financial officer, 
and a number of program specialists • In a few cases a 
librarian was included to evaluate the learning resources 
of the base. Because other organizations and agencies have 
significant responsibilities for ^the educational progrcims 
on military installations, a dumber of observers were invited 
to accompany each team. At the onset of the case study it 
was agreed that the observers should play an important role 
during the study as resource persons; however, the number 
of observers should be limited to no more than four on any 
one visit. Represented as observers on at least one. case 
study visit were the office of i^he secretary of defense, the 
various military services (Army, Air Force, -Marines , and Navy) 
the VetBi^ns Administration, Servicemen's Opportunity CoJ.leges 
the Education Commission o£ the States > the U.S. Office of" 
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Education, and a state licensing officer. A list of the 
observers may be found in ^Appendix F, 

T,he visiting teams were charged to provide a professional 
opinion, based on thfeir analysis of the reports and the find- 
ings of the on-site visit, about the appropriate roles, in 
the development and delivery of on-base, postsecondairy 
education for institutions, military officials, accrediting ^ 
agencies, and the states* A copy of the |P3uidelines for 
Military Base Case Study Visiting Committees" may be found 
in Appendix C, Part 3. ^ 
I Fifty-four evaluators, ihcluding representatives of all 
six of the regional accrediting associations > and 25 observers 
representing 10^ different agencies participated in the on-site 
visits- In addition, five accrediting commission staff mem- 
bers accomjsranied visiting committees 

•s.* - . ■ 

Nature of the Reports v 

Visiting committees were asked to u^e the "Guidelines 
for Military Base Case Study Visiting Committees" and the. 
"Ini^tructions for the Committee R^ort" (Appendix C, Part 3) 
in j^reparing their reports. They were instructed to describe 
and make an assessment of the overall postsecondary education 
program .on the base and how it was incorporated into the 
purposes and goals of the service branch* The cemrfnittees 
were Mso asked to describe and make a professional 'assess- 
ment of each institution's programs^ of fered on the base in 

29 • 
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terms of currently accepted and recognized good practice. 
This assessment was to be accomplished without applying i 
the particular standards of any regional .or specialized 
accrediting agehcy. Specifically, this visit was not to 
be an evaluation for accreditation. 

In addition, the committees were^ asked to describe*^ the 

r 

actual -roles played by the institutions, the various military 
components, the regional accrediting commissions, the state 
^ agencies, and any other organization that might effect the' 
educational process • Finally, they were to make j:ecom- 
mend^tions as to the appropriate roles for these organi- 
zations and institutions. 

Repor^ on inslj^itutional programs prepared by the insti- * 
tutidns themselves were to be furnished in advance- of each 
visit to those committee members whose academic expertise 
" w^s appropriate to these programs. The chairman of the com- 
mittee was to confirm the institutional assig;nments of the 
committee members and make additional assignments at the on- 
site organizational meeting. General instructions to the 
committees requested as much description and narrative as ' 
time permitted to cover thos^ areas of concern found in the 
"Guidelines." Observations of factual matters, based on 
institutional reports, military reports, class observations, 
. and interview:^ could stand alone. Committees were then asked * 
to evaluate and assess their findings, draw conclusions, 

ERIC . ^ ^ 30 
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and make recommendations- These assessments and recom- 
mendations were to represent the consensus of the entire 
committee. 

Committee members were to submit to' the chairman (grafts 
of their parts, of the report at the end of the visit. Af%er 
editing by the chairman .ahd circulation among the committee 
members, eath report was to be sent to the project staff 
and then forwarded to the appropriate base commander and 
institutions for correction of factual . errors . These cor- 
rections, as judged appropriate by the committee chairman, 
were td.be incWporated into the f:u;ial draft^of each report. 

f ... 

The reports received by the project staff were lengthy, 
with the format varying slightly according to the style of 
the committees. Each report contained 'many suggestions and 
recommendations based on the findings. Though differences » 
did occur, general 'conclusions and recommendations were, for 
Vthe most part, similar among committees that visited bases 
Operate(^ by the samie service branch.. 

Strengths of / €he Approach , f 

1,.' One of the strengths of the case-study approach 
was the enthusiastic involv^ent of a large number of edu- 
cators. Although there was no compensation provided except 
for actual expenses, almost without exception those contacted 
w^e eager to participate. Some individuals made exttfa- 
ordinary efforts to fit the visits into their schet^ules and. 



ifN^his was not possible, asked to be considered for future 
service. Members of the coiranittee that evaluated programs 
^ in Alaska and the Pacilic were required to take 12 days 
out of their schedules, a considerable sacrifice of time 
and energy- ^ - 

The idea of having one small gcoup of evaluators visit 
the sites was rejected. While this approach might h^e 
produced greater consistency in the reports and in the find- 
ings and recommendations^ it would also have made personal 
biases consistent. A degree of consistency in procecfeire 
and format was maintained>by having some committee ftiembers 
^ and chairmen serve on more than one committee ,and by project 
staff involyement-i The overlapping of members and chairmen 
was achieved on seven of the committees. 

2. The experience and qualifications of committee 
members was an obvious strength. All of the members were 
experienced jn college teaching and/or administration, and all 
had serv6^_j>h accrediting- teams. A minority of the evaluators 
had previously been on visiting committees to military bases. 
Some might- consider it a weakn'ess of the study that many of 
the committee members had not been involved in the assessment 
or adminx strati on of military education programs. Others, 
might seejthis as a strength. All committees, however, in- 
cluded 'at least one and ^sometimes as many as three members.^ 
with experience in the asse^ssment of programs on military 
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h^ses, usually including the cKairman. OjDservers from the 
military services were availal?lG as resource p^rscins to the 
committees as were the project staff. --^ 

♦ 

3- A further stj<»^ngth of the study was the willing 

cooperation -and assistai>c^ of the following people: (l) .the 

I * 
service branch representatives in the DOD; (2) the command- 

inq officers, education services officers (ESOs) , education 

officers, education specialistsv and suppoj^ personnel at . 

the bases visited; and ''(3) the institutional personnel/ 

inclufl'fng presidents, deans, directors, coordinators, and 

other representatives involyed^in postsecondary education on 



milita^ry installations- With few exceptions, comit^ttees were 

provided tlie needed 'information and had access to records,. to 

students, and to key military and institutidnal. personnel at 

the installations. Concerted efforts. were made to provide 

the support necessary for the committees to carry out their . 

evaluations in an effectfive and efficient manner. 

The nature of the evaluations was somewhat d if f^ent 

■ ^ 

from what most committee members had experienced in a typical 

if" 

accrediting visit. Instead of examining one institution and 
its various programs and components, the committees were 
challenged to evaluat^ the organization and educational efforts 
^ a number of institutions operating on a site remote from • 
the home campuses. In addition, the committees had to examine 
and llssess how these educati^nlfc operations meshed with the 

33 ' 
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military operations on ^b^se. For this reason/ , each insti- 
tution was asked to have present at the site at least one 
representative frlm the home campus who was knowledgeable 
about and responsible for' the direct operation of that 
institution's military programs. This resource helped 
make the task of the committees easier and contributed ^ 
to more accurat^^-^^orts . Ideally, the base visits should 
have been supplemefited with visits to 'the home campuses; 
however, that was done only in several instances when the 
hom^ campus was not far from the ibase* ^ 

^ The usual procedure fo'r dividing the committee workload' 
^was accomplished by assigning one or more committed Member 
to describe and evaluate a particular institution' s 'pro- ^ 
graraKs) . If the program was* narrowly focused, for example, 
on an MBA, perhaps one person — with the appropriate academic 

specialty — was given the assignment. Several persons were 

^ . O 
sometimes assigned to institutions with more than one program 



as a 



or a broad una^r^raduate curriculum. Personal bias 

- if 

factor (i.e., a sole evaj-uator of a program might be partic- 
ularly harj^ on that institution, and a single evaluator 
for. a ^program might be reticent to be overly critical) was " 
reduced significantly by the group nature of the effort. The 
findings and recommendatiohs regarding^ each institution were 
discussed by the ccanmittee meeting as a whole and approved 
l3iy the tffroup . ' 

■ 34. 



4. Another strength of, the study, was reported by com- 
mittee members. Since the evaluations were not for the purpose 
6^ accreditation, there was oTten an atmosphere of openness 

on the part of the institutfiorlal personnel toward committee 

■ c... . , .■• 

members, especially after the first day of the^ visit. 

Weaknesses gf the Approach . 

1. Some problems resulted from the restricted time 
frame of the study. For some of the early visits there was 
only a' short time available\to^^prepare tKe institutional 
questionnaire. In sevei^ cases these completed questionnaires 
did not reach the' committee members prior to the visit. Com- 
mittee members, however, did obtain necessary information on 

their arrival. 

2. The case-study process has not been used before as 
an evaluative format for postsecondary education on military" 
bases. Improvements in ^:he process would cettainly be made 
in subsequent uses. Division of responsibility fot on-base 
education Is considerable. The armed services , VA, states 
and individual institutions are all involved and in many 
instances the interactions are not well defined. ^ 

Achievement of Project Goals 

The findings and recommendations contained in this 
report and in the individual case reports indicate th|t the 
goals and objectives of the project Mve bigen effectively 
achieved in large part. / ' > 
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The first two objectives--to make an assessment, of 
postsecondary degree programs offered by regionally • accredited 
institutions on military bases^nd to evaluate the effective- ' " 
ness of these programs— were accomplished \)fith regard to . • 



particular programs ^nd also the totality of programs. 
Objectives three and five were to identify the current roles 

t 

1 

and make recommendations concerning the proper roles of: 
(1) postsecondary institutions, (2) military organizations 
and personnel, (3) the .states, (4) regional accrediting 
commissions, and (5) other organizations or agencies involved 
in the provision gf on-base postsecondary educational pro- v 

grams provided by civilian institutions. These objectives ^ 

t 

were accomplished, although with respect to the states and 
other organizations and agencies the committees usually had 
^ insufficient information to comment in any great detail. 

An important aspect of the study, objective four, was 

^ 

to identify and make recommendations concerning the functions 
essential for a continuing system of quality control in the 
on-base postsecondary educational progr^s provided by 
civilian institutions. Each committee — while taking into 
consideration the flexibility required on base — identified 
and recommended those elements of quality control that are 
essential in providing adequate collegiate education. 

The last objective was to provide a reservoi± of data 
^ about postsecondary educatibnalT^rograms offered on military 

36 



bases, Tj[^ objective was accomplished to some extent. 
The ^epprts' f rom the institutions, bases, and the visiting 
c6mmittees provide considerable d^ta^seful to all parties 
Future collection of such data from 'institutions and the 
military would require development of a standardized 
system. 
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.PART III: FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

% 

V 

' ' * \ 

The following suiranary of findings is drawn from the 
reports submitte*d by , the visiting commi^ees and is limited 
to information contained therein. The summary is not ^ 
Intended to single out 'bases that were experiencing problems 
in providing postsecondary educational services^ or those 
which were exemplary.. Similarly, there is no intent to 
identify in this report the excellent programs conducted by • 



^some -institutions or those considered deficient "intone or 
more aspect. Detailed evaluations and recommendations. are 
contained in the incjividual base reports provided to the 
office of the secretary of defense. 

pQStsecondary Institutions . ^ 
In reporting their. fi^(3ings concerning postsecondary - 

i . . . % 

institutions, visiting committees e^camined institutional 
policies and practices in Jbhe following are^ with Reference 
to on-base programs: - • ^ ^ 

* ■ ' ■ ' ■ y' 

^ 1. Institutionar Puf-pose and Gpals 

'2. Organization and Administration , ' 

3. Admissions , 

4. .Curriculiim 

5. Xnstructioh and Quality Assurancev 

*" 6. Learning Resources and Physical Facilities 

7. Student Services . ^ 

8. Financial Resources 
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As has been stated, committees were asked. to determine 
whether or not institutional policies and practices were. in 
accord with recognised good practice and whether ' or \iot they 
were similar to policies and practices on the home campus. 

111 the summaries of institu-tional findings that follow, 
the general conclusions in each section usually precede a 
list of examples of practices— some encountered very infre- 
quently — which were viewed vHth concern by the vi*siting oomi - 
mittee. This listing was not included merely to be critical 
but to be instructive. Examples are drawn from all of the base 
reports and do no^portxay the s1:at6 of i)rograms- on any one 
base. Furthermore, the committee reports are not quantitative 
in nature. That is, they do not say how many 'institutions 
eng'aged in, this o<- that practice. Each committee commented 
.nipon those aspects of institutional programs that it deemed 
important, and there was some variation fr&m committee to 
committee. 

■ » ■ 

In the summary report neither institutions nor individ- 
uals are mentioned by name. 

1. Institutional Purposes and Goalsj ::::?Tne committees 
generally found 'that the statements of purpose and goals of 
institutions serving military instaJlations |i^ovided for this 
particular outreach and were consistent with the aims of> the 
voluntary ediication program of the military. There was 

usually an attempt to mesh the goals of the military and 

J, 

those of the institutions. 

' .: , 39 ■ 
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In most instances programs were consi(Jered appropriate 
for military personnel, although military nee(^s and objectives 
at tjhe base* level were liot always precisely stated. The 

"NsEjectives of some of the prbgr ails were cited as especially 
appropriate. For example, one graduate program offered on 

l^more than 60 installations was found to be closely related 
to the needs of its target clientele. * 

There are, nonetheless, areas of potential and actual 
problems between the military and civilian institutions in 
regard to purpose and goals • On some bas*s there are edu- 
cational needs that can be satisfied with ^sliort-terin pr 
of higher education. Operation of such programs^ however/ is 
generally inconsistent with the tra^tional educational pur- 
pose arid mission of colleges -and universities which seek to 
build long-range, stable programs. 

In credit and degree programs on their home campuses, 
postsecondary institutions attempt to pro^rf^e students wi^ a 
comprehQjiSiye learning experience. Th^^notion of a "credit" 
course itself implies a goal, a "program," toward which this, 
credit is being applied. On military installations it is ^ 
sometimes difficult to discerri a patternjpf comprehensive learn 
ing experiences. Many e^tcellent courses are offered which do 
not comprise a sequenced program leading directly to a degree. 
For example, approximately 90 percent of the students in the 
undergraduate courses of an institution serving a large ny^mber 
of personnel were not degree candidates. The question to be 



asked is not, Are these courses worthwhile? most cases 
they are. The -question is. In offering a pqtpourri of 
courses that on a* college campus, would normally be sequenced 
parts of a comprehensive learning experience called a 
"program," do the goals of the ilistitutions and the military 
coincide? If dt is desired by the a^rmed services) and the 
institutions that military personnel should have the oppor- 
tunity to sample ^ wide variety of courses for individual 
satisfaction without being enrolled in a program with definite ^ 
objectives, then offerings of this kind may be appropriate. 

■ ■ i 

The importance of academic counseling in explaining to students 
the credit applicability of such courses to a comprehensive 
degree program was noted by the committees for the insti- 
tut ions and the military alike. 

2. Organiz ation and Administration — -The committees ■ 
considered good administrative .pract;Lce for on-b'ase operations 
to include the following elements: (1) The final approval 
for the hiring -of individual faculty should be the responsi- 
bility of the appropriate department heads or deans on the , 
home campus. (2) Final decisions on curriculum should be 
"made by the appropriate cortunnittees and academic personnel- 
on the home campus, (3) Administrative personnel shou:^d 
possess appropriate^ qualifications. (4) There should be input 
^J>y,, of f -campus faculty into the process 6f cur r i cuiui^ develop - 
'ment. (5). There^should be clear lines of authority In the 
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admin istrht ion of on--base programs and effective continuity 
^ and, cpmmuni cation requiring ff'equent visits by campus 
academic administrators* 

Most postsecondary programs offered on military instal- 
lations appear to hp adequately administered f:^om the home \ 
campuses in regard j^o the first three elements* For example, ^ 
onQ institution ' required approval of "All of its overseas ^ 
core and adjunct faculty and the courses .they colild teach^ by 
the academic delpartmentj^s at its home campus 1 Course offer- 
ings, except for a few special-topic courses, were reviewed 
and approved by the academic de|)artments on the^ home campus and 
also by an academic council of the institution. Administrators 
for this institution were appropriately qualified and highly 
competent. 

r 

1^ Academic faculty and deans at other institutions, however, 
wer^^rome times not in the approval chain, and irr a few cases, 
base program directors lackirig appropriate credentials were 
called upon to screen prospective faculty. 

In regard to (4) and (5) deficiencies were noted, . 
Except in the case of institutions that used instructors from 
the home caitipus, on-base faculty had little or no voice in 

curriculum development. The administration of ^ most programs 
*• . . , . 

was characterized by clear lines of authority, adequate con- 
tinuity of personnel, and adequate administrative communication. 
However, the committees found that for many programs the fre- 
quehcy of visits to bases by campus administrators was 
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insufficient for them to be fu^JLy informed of the strengths 
and weaknesses, of programs ajnd instructors and of the needs 
of military students. 

The^e vere a number of questionable practices noted 

/ 

by the committee. Illustrative of these are (the following: 
Several institutions allowed local base program directors 
to teatch afcurses — one allowed tw(y courses per term-^-a possible 
conflict of interest considering the fact that these persons 
also counsel students in respect to their course selection • 
One local program director was also employed by another insti- 
tution serving the base. On, one base the administration of 
"VwT instityition' s program had devolved upon the base ESO and 
his staff,, an abdication of institutional responsibility. 
The office of educational services recruited and enrolled 
students and performed related logistical functions. A half- 
time liaison officer for the institution was -recruited by 
the ESO, who also directed his activities. 

3. Admissions — The admissions policies and practices 
of institutions serving military installations with associate 
and baccalaureate degree programs were generally found to be 
adequate and , also consistent with policies and practices 
followed on home campuses. Admissions policies and practices 
at the graduate level, however, were often not sufficiently 
rigorous. 

The committees ^ound that, for the most part, admissions* 
to associate and baccalaureate programs were open, usually 



requiring a high school diploma or the GED. This policy 
was generally consistent with that used on the home campus • 
With respe^^ to institutional undergraduate admissions 
policies and practices, committees found much to compliment, 
and there were very few negative comments. - One institution 
serving numerous bases did not, in practice, require high 
school transcripts or proof of success on the GED» The 
prospective student merely signed a statement affirming GED 
or xJiploma completion. Several institutions transferred 
courses in which a grade of "D" had been earned* 

Institutions offering the better graduate programs pro- 
vided for adequate screening of students thrpugh selective 
GPA and test score requirements. One of/^ese institutions 
normally required a GPA of 2.5 or higher on a ^-point scale 
for the f'inal 60 units of undergraduate work and a combined 
score of at least 1000 on the Graduate Record Examination. 
The committees expressed concern, however^ over the signifi- 
cant number of institutions operating with essentially open 
admissions at the graduate level • Weaknesses identified here 
included: (1) the requirement of only an undergraduate degre 
with no GPA or test score mihimums for admission, (2) the 
requirement of a low GPA as the sole criterion, a deficiency 
made more /SBrious in a l^ime of grade inflation, and (3) the 
lack of atppropriate course prerequisites for entrance into 
graduate programs. In addition, several institutions used 

4i 
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off^-campus admissions criteria different from those used 
on the home campus . vi, 

4. Curriculum- rThe committees found that the curricula 
of programs offered were appropriate for the majority of ^ 
institutions but that there were many significant deviations 
from what is considered sound practice , e^pecia^ly in the 
area of^ credit granted l^r prior learning* 

In general, the curricula of undergraduate programs were 
found to be^ appropriate for the credentials granted in respect 
to course requirerfients and* described contents Nevertheless, 
several Jbaccalaureate programs were deemed to be inadequate 

\ . ■ ■ ■ , • ■ 

because they did not incorporate a recognized core ^ and identi*- 
' fiable concentration as a major. In essence they were con- 
sidered substandard extensions of associate programs which 
could present a false impression tb educators and prospective 
employers and cause difficulties for students trying to go on 
to graduate programs. One committee questioned as inappropriate 
the awarding of a BA in Liberal Arts with a concentration in 
real estate • Students in programs offered by one^'community 
college Gcl|nplairied that there was no hands-on work in some 
laboratory courses. BecauJ^e of th§^ absence or inadequacy of 
laboratory facilities, many courses^ such as the natural 
sciences/ that are normally an essential part of college 
offerings, even for liberal art stuAents, could not -be offered. 
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Th^re were significant problems "^vidc^ the curricula 
of many graduate programs A general concern was the 
frequent lack of prerequi'^>tes for graduate programs, 
especially in business/ This gituation forces instructors 
to deal with students of such varying backgrounds that 
mxich time must be spent on whj&t is essentially under- 
graduate instruction. The problem is compounded by 
fact that many o^f the graduate programs are nojt course- 
sequenced; that isy stuc^ents can begin at any point. This 
produces unavoidable repetition if students with no pre-- 
requisites are to b^given adequate background and 
inevitably reduces the level of educational outcomes for 
a particular program* 

The committees also noted that many graduate courses 
were not really graduate in content, but were fifth year 
baccalaureates y and that several ^ragrams were misleading 
in title and degree designation. Some course descriptions 
were identical in the undergraduate and graduate categori{es. 
A program designed to prepare students. for "administrative 
leadership" incorporated only nine of 36 units related to 
administration. Another graduate program had no common core 
of stud^ and the curriculum did not appear to be designed to 
provide the knowledge and skills implied by it^ title. The 
committees noted, too, thatvseveral programs .were offered on 
base that were not , availcible on the home campus. 



ere not avaiiapie on 



The committees noted many instances of what they 
considered the potential for Excessive granting of credit / 
for military training, militaA?^ service, CLEP, corres- 
pondence courses, and e?{:peri^tial ^learning, ^ The following 
arp examples of practices q^esti^ed by the committees 

At one institution it was possible to accumulate all 
credil^s for a primly, concentration (major) through CLEP, 
trans f^, and cc^rxespondenc without takings course in the 
concentration from that institution. 

Several institutions granted credits for experiential 
learning for students in off-campus programs, but did not 
for students at the home campus. 

Students at several institutions could obtain a BA 
^^ith no more than 30 semester hours in residence in the 
institution's on-base program. Several institutions offer- 
ing ^associate programs had minimal requirements for hours 
t^ken with the college. One required only 10 quarter hours 
for studei^s in the on-base program, while 24 were required 
on campus. v 

The ^requirements for an associate degree at one 
institution could be completed by taking only five of 90 
quarter hours from that institution.^ Seventy hours could 
be comf>leted through CLEP, assessment of military training, 
career experience, etc. ' Only 20 hours in traditional course 
work were required, including the five hours in residence. 
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In one instan9e, examinations of a studen*^file showed 
that credit given for CliEP subjects overl^^ped with credit, 
given for coursework. This same file noLed that a math CLEP 
score w^s considered too low, so the. sti:.dent wa^ advised to 
submit the score to the New York Board df Regents for vali- 
dation. If validated, the score would then be accepted as 
transfer credit. 

In one master's program more than cne-half of the total 
hours could be fulfilled by transfer credits. 

Committees suspected that there ^an competition by 
institutions in granting CLEP and ether j credit in ; order to 
build enrollments. Several coiratiittees /expressed concern that 
an extremely liberal policy on the granting of credit for 
CLEP and other tests, training, military service, and 
experiential learning could change tl/e character of ah insti- 
tution from that of a school — commur/i eating a coherdrit body 
of knowledge to and developing analytical skills of stu- 
dents — to an inappropriate role ^s a credentialling office 

that evaluates — or has some oth^r agency evaluate— the ffaq- 

/ 

mented 'educational experiences/ imparted by others. 

■. / 

The committees we're als^^ concerned that, in some on- 
base situations, considerable numbers of students were taking 
courses that had no discernible' pattern or overall coherence, 
a development mentioned under Institutional Purposes and Goals. 
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5, trnstruction and Quality Assurance — The quality of 
most undergraduate programs was adequate and, on occasion, 

excellent. Both faculty credentials and the-^^:^vel and rigor 

• • / ' • • 

of instruction werp generally acc^ptal>le. Regard^g graduate- 

level progrcims^ on the other hand, committees expressied 

reservations concerning both the credentials of the faculty 

in -scane programs and the level and rigor of instruction. 

The widely dispersed nature ofiPthe educational effort on 

military bases has made insti^utiorial monitoring of program 

quality difficult and has reduced the academic atmosphere \ 

to a minimum. Not all in st;l tut ions have made suffic±eil(t ■ 

efforts to develop innovative syi^tems of quality assurance / 

to overcome these difficulties. 

♦ 

\ The matter of faculty qualifications was examined 
closely by the committees. For the most part, faculty 
members were hired with the approval of department heads 
or academic deans at the home campus, a practice strongly 
supported by these visiting committees. There were, however ; 
some glaring examples of bad practice in the hiring of. faculty. 
One community college allowed instructors to teach one term 
before presenting proof of their qualifications and a second 

' term while paperwork was being, evaluate'd. /Some o£„ these 
instructors were not qualified. J ' 

Qualifications of instructors /^ari^ according to the 
programs <^f the institution, the base, and sometimes within 

• 4.9 / 
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^the same program offered on several bases ♦ Generally ^ 
undergraduate faculty member^ were deemed qualified, but 
some programs were singled out for improvement. For example, 
in the undergraduate business f gieulty at an institution 
offering a baccalaureate in^ economics, only two of 14 in- 
structors had_doctt)rates. It was found, particularly in 

» 

graduate programs, that considerably .-fewer of the adjunct 
faculty had terminal degrees than did the full-tim€ faculty. 
At onie base, none of the faculty teaching for an institution v 
in a graduate management program had a terminal degree in 
business or management. A situation that surfaced occasionally 
was one in which w^ll^qualified people were teaching outside 
their fields pf expertise. An extreme example was the case 
of four undergraduate instructors in one progxam, each of 
whom had taught seven differeij,t courses in 19^^-78. ' In a 
very few cases, off-campus instructors were perhaps more 
qualified than those on campus. ^ ' 

As might'43e expected, the pattern of faculty employment 
and development varied considerably. No one pattern was 
endorsed by the coiftmitteefs , but quality control was deemety- 
essential in any pat1;ern. Institutions offering programs at 
the associate and baccalaureate level tended to rely primarily 
on adjunct faculty; some institutions used /them almost ex- 
clusively. One institution 'offering programs abroad used 
annually appointed core faculty along with teri!t{pappQinted 
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faculty, /j^no^er institution brought in ful\-^time faculty 
for an intensive weekend format. Several <» institutions 
rotayted faculty members, from base to base. At the graduate 
level there was, again, considerable vdf^at^on. Some insti- 
tutions used adjunct 'faculty exclusively m their graduate 
offerings; others used both^ full-time and adjunct instructors. 
^ At some bases only full-rtime faculty were used by certain 
institutions. , .-li 

The committees had seriSolts J^servations concerning the 
extensive use in most programs of adjunct .faculty, many of 
whom had had no previous teaching experience. In many cases 
adjunct faculty members had little academic contact with the 
home caihpus or with other instructors in their particular pro- 
gram. Interaction with colleagues was^ minimal. Adjunct faculty ! § 
membeis h^ad little knowledge of or insight into developments 
at the parent campus and played almost no role in normal 

V 

faculty functions, such as curriculum development and policy 
, deterraii^tion. Attempts to create a college "co™"tiyriity" 
resemblirlg that found on a campus were seldom found. Some' 
institutions were taking positive steps toward, the academic 
development of their adjunct faculty by arranging frequent «| 
faculty meetings, conducting teaching techniques workshops, 
providing faculty development publications, and making funds 
available for attendance at professional conferences. 
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♦ The dispell-sed nature of on-base programs oohtributed 

■ ■ ■ - . /■ ' ' . ' 

to anotfxer problem. The academic deans and department- r 

■■ '/'. * 

chairmen who are. res^ponsible for the quality , of classroom 

. ( ' 

instruction on the parent campus, usually played little role / 

' t ■ 

in monitoring quality on military bases. The major ins tru- 
ment for evaluating on-base instruction was th^ evaluation 

♦ 

of the instructor by students. There was little classroom 
visitation by qualified academic personnel, and there, was no 
significant attempt to compare student achievement in off- 
campus programs with that 'in programs c^n^^oirnpus . Institutions 
operating on military bases rarely made use ^^fc^mmon exams 
to assess .stud1|ht outcomes. 

Most institutions used compressed schedules to accommodate 
the military student. Committees questioned whether students * 

- i . ■ • 

meeting, in the ca,se of one program, for a total of 36 hours 
during two weekends;,, (Friday-Sunday, usually one or two weeks 
apart) could master the indepth knowledge .and analytical skills 
necessary to be awarded three semester hours of graduate credit. 
An instr^tor for a Friday glass (6-10 p.m.) in this example 

assigned homewoyk to be turned in by 8:00 a.m. the following 

■t ■ 

morning. This not only makes difficult the consolidation of 
learning, but also eliminated the necessary time for study and 
research activity. ' 

Although instructional quality was considered tb be generally 
adequate, -committee jnembers had only limited time to examine 



syllabi, observe classes, and talk witji students and in- 
structors. However,, several problems were observed and 
noted t 

Grade inflation was evident in most undergraduate pro- 
grams, although it was ' recognized that this is sometimes 
true of on-campus programs. 

Information and syllabi from parent campuses frequently 
gave too little guidance to instructors. " If anything, more 
guidance is needed in on-base situations. ' , . 

Provisions for make-up work by absent students were 
inadequate in some instances. Often there were no formal 
procedures. 

Graduate study was, * in too many cases, confined to- 
textbooks and books of readings. Research skills and other 
traditional aspects of "scholarship" were neglected. 

•Course .instructors often had poor working relationships 
with base librarians, contributing to the inadequacy .of 
library support for programs. 

In some graduate programs students were exposed to a 
very limited number of faculty members. ^ 

The. J^emedial problems of students accepted into pro- 
grams were sometimes ignored, ESOs were often called upon t( 
identify these students. 

.6 . Learning Resources and Physical Facilities — The 
committees found that, on the majority of bases, physical 
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facilities were inadequate to support many of the programs 

» ■ 

provided. Neither the amount of ^ space allocated nor tt}^^ 
condition of classrooms and offices was conducive to learn- 
ing or the effective operation of the programs. Though the 
memoranda of agreement between the service branches and 
institutions provided that the^ military make available 
"appropriate" facilities, institutions were* not insistent 
that these facilities be appropriate. Learning resources 
were marginal at best for undergraduate programs and were so ^ 
grossly inadequate for graduate-level work that this , situation 
should preclude thh offering of most graduate programs. 

. Committees found that space allocation for classroom and 
offices and the maintenance of the^e facilities was dependent . 
to a large degree on a combination of factors: (1) the interest 
undfer standing, and cooperation of commanding officers, (2) the 
persistence and personality of /the education services officer, 

(3) the funds made available by the service branches, and 

(4) ' the ex^ient to which institutions were willing to accept 
what was provided. In general, physical facil4-ties on Air 

./ 

Force and Marine- installations were considered /minimally 
adequate and sometimes "good-^not fancy, but structurally safe 

* ■ * 

and sound. Facilities on Army installations were ge'fterally 

(but not in all pases) inadequate, and those provided by the 

•■ r - , . • , ^ ' . . ' 

Navy^ ^'ere often \in acceptably. The following are some negative 



comraents recorded concerning Army educational facilities: 

# Classroom facilities are "substandard," "delapi- 

\ dated and depressing," "unattractive and crowded*"' 

# Classrooms are "hot in summer and cold in winter." 

# Office space is small and shared, making confi- 
dential conversations almost impossible,. 

' • Equipment for vocational-technical programs could 
not be used because of lack of facilities. 

For the Navy the situation generally was worse as indicated 

by these recorded comments: /V 

# Physical facilities are "atrocious," classrooms 
"dirty, unkempt... with some windows broken." 

m Rooms are too^ small, chalkboards too small, a lack 
of cjhairs; with support facilities so poor as to 
be classified non-existent. 

# A critical shortage of office and classroom spac^e 
precludes a reasonable implementation of the off- 
duty education needs and requirements. ^ 

# One course was held behind a folding screen in the 
f ood-and-drink vending machine room and lounge. 

# Aboard ship in 'one program/ "lack of space for 
storage of books, equipment, laboratories, and 
other materials is pritical. Minimally acceptable, 
learning conditions are not being provided. There 
are small classrooms, poorly ventilated, insuf f icehtly 
lighted, ajid entirely too noisy for even a minimally *t 
adequate learning experience to take place." 

pi 

Science laboratory facilities were almost universally , 
inadequate, as was computer access 'for upper-level and'gradi^t^e 
courses in business, a serious deficiency. 

With regard to learning resources the committees found 
that, with a few exceptions, institutions weue providing little 
support for their programs in terms of books, reference material 



periodicals, and primary source materials. Such institu- 

V 

tions did provide for limited purchase of resources an 
limited reserve collections .and personal materials* Overall, 
materials in base libraries were found to be insufficient 
to support many upper-level programs and almost all graduate 
'programs where training in research is essential. 

Liibrary buildings ranged from small and cramped to 
modern and spacious fac'ilities. In order to add new books^ 
some librarians had to weed collections drastically because 
of space limitations. 

Students ir\ the Unit;pd States' had varying degrees of 
access to local public libraries and to institutional libraries. 
One of the arguments for the extension of college programs to 
\)ases, however, has been that many potential students would 
not become "Actual students unless programs were brought to 
their doorstep. Using this rationale, *the committees deepied the 
use of local and institutional libraries — unless they were in 
very close proximity to a base — to be an inadequate substitute 
for on-base^ libraries . Using outside library resources is a 
special difficulty for students without transportation. 

Extensive interlibrary l^an systems were often available 
to base librarians in the United States, Germany, and ther Pacific, 
and several institutions were equipped to send materials from 
their home campuses • One'^institution had devised a system 
whereby students could use a WATS line to order books or copies 




of journal articles directly from the parent campus*- The 
committees considered these systems to be a definite asset, 
but oniy a partial substitute for locally available resources. 
On-site availability of materials is especially critical in 
courses with compressed scheduling. For graduate students \ 
tH^*"opportunity for hands--on experience in an adequate library 
is important. 

Other problem areas noted were: 

# Not all base libraries had professional librarians, 
or librarians with backgrounds enabling them to 
deal with academic collect^Lons . 

• Most base librarians were not available and the 
libraries were, not open during the hours when 
needed by college students. 

• Some libraries had funds available for academic 
purchases, but institutional personnel often did 
not communicate their requests • 

# There was almost no space available for library 
collections aboard Navy ships. 

7. Student Services — The committees found ,the student 

services in respect to counseling and reicord keeping to be 

adequate to) good :^r most institutions. Student records were 

usually well maintained by institutiojnal offices on base. 

In some instances full student records were maintained on base 

and at the home campus • other instances minimum records 

were kept on base and more compliste records at a regional 

center. It was noted, however, that institutional records 

were often kept in files that were not fire-proof and that 

were not secured in accordance with HEW requirements relating 

to confidentiality, ' . > 
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The eoiranittee recognized that the full range of student 
services,, equivalent to thos^ that exist in a campus setting, 
was not necessarily needed in a military setting* Some prob- 
lems, however, existed in. the atea of student servicest 

• There was a lack of trained counselors on some 
bases^ . 

m There was little counseling available to Navy 

students aboard ship where instruction actually * 
takes place, 

• In some instances students complained about the 
slow response of business offices at the home 
campus in processing checks and making credentials 
available, ' 

is 

m There was often a shortage of office' space where 
confidential counseling can take place, ^ 

/ ^ 

• Most institutions made no attempt to collect 
follow-up inf ojonaation » on graduates • 

8, Financial Resources — Analysis of the limited and 

possibly insufficient financial data available indicated that, 

for most institutions, expenditures in support of programs did 

not greatly . exceed revenues generated. Tuition was often the 

total support of the on-base programs for those costs be^^nd 

the classrooms and utilities provided by the military*. As 

might be expected, the greater the distance a program was 

from the home campufif , the larger the portion of tuition and 

^ ' ' -' ■ < . • 

fees that must be invested in travel, administration, and 

■» 

communications-. 

Data available indicated that some institutions spent 
less per FTE student | on military bases than per FTE student on 
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campus. The level of expenditures for learning resources 
was considered too low by the coiranittees. It was found that 
institutions need to obtain adequate resources for off -campus 
programs and identify them separately in the budget. Tljere 
was no uniform financial form that could be completed by each 
institution for each base so that the financial arrangements 
to sfipport educational programs could be determined and analyzed. 

The committees found a wide variation in tuition chargi 
among institutional programs. Those institutions that ysed 
local, adjunct faculty almost exclusively tended to pay lower 
per-course salaries, thus keeping costs^down. What appeared to 
be some highrquality programs had a higher cost factor and 
charged a higher tuition, but appeared to b^ financially viable, 
Programs on some bases were operating at a loss, apparently 
because the progr^^ms^ere in the initial stages or because an 
institution was offering a program on numerous bases to enhance 
transfer, and there were insufficient students to support the 
program on some bases. One institution serving a large number 
of military students was losing large amounts of money in un- 
collectible debts from students. 

» In some instances the off>-campus programs of institutions 
bov^e^P?LOO percent of costs by revenues, while operatipnal 
'deficits on the home campus were made up by fund-raising and 
endowmerifbV^ Also^ the tuition charges of some institutions were 
higher on base than on campus. Institutions justified this 
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situation on the grount^s that they either did not receive 
state funding for off -campus, out-of-state students or they 
were not permitted to allow in-state tuition for mij^tary 
students. 

There were several additional problem areas identified 
by the committees concerning financial resources: 

Often institutions paid adjunct instructors according 
to the number of enrollees in their courses, leading to the 
possibility of underpaying instructors in the case of small 
classes and to the possibility of instructors catering to 
! j Students to increase enrollment. In at least one instance a 
resident director was also teaching courses on this basis- 

Institutional reliance almost completely on income from 
tuition in their military off-^campus programs caused some 
concern about the depth and ^permanence of commitment, although 
it was recognized that it would be difficult for many insti- 
tutions' to subsidize these programs. 

P 

Military Organizations 

Although the milital?y services have performed a great 
service in supporting and making possible a significant and 
generally successful postsecondary educational effort on 
military bases, there is serious question to the priority 
given to this type of education. Major weaknesses were 
identified in the planning, procurement, and administration 
of these programs. 

er|c ^0 
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The committees found onjmost bases a confusion between 
education and training and between offering random courses 
and a comprehensive learning experience. This problem begins 
in the contracting system which is left to the education 
services officer i^or education specialist) . After determi- 
nation of the needs, of the servicemen — an informal process - 

7 

usually involving judgments by the base commander and the 
ESO^ perhaps coupled with a survey — the' ESO procures an 
institution which can supply a program, a piece of a college. 
The programs, courses, and the number of students who attend 
them and graduate are mechanically ^ounted by the military 
in assessing the effectiveness of the base postsecondary 
educational effort. There is no master plan for any of the 
service branches that provides for effective guidance and 
planning in the area of needs assessment' and that sets forth 
a method of determining which institutions should be invited 
on post. There is no national selection process, nor is there 
a standard memorandum of agreement oTNcontract, which could 
be modified to take into account/s^^^^ial needs." 

After an institution is inyfted onto a base, the ESO 
deals with the institution unilaterally. Despite the commit- 
ment and quality of most ESOs they have not » normally been 
connected with a college campus in which there are faculty, 
students, and administrators ihvolved full time in educational 
development surrounded by laboratories, classrooms, libraries, 
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and other academic structAires. These individuals are 
called upon, nevertheless, to perform duties that resemble 
those of a dean on a college campus, with considerable con- 
trol over classes, programs, and activities. The E§0 has 

< 

a crucial role in determining which programs sh^ou^Ld come 
on base or leave. However, the ESO operates without out- 
side academic consulting he;Lp — although all institutions 
must be accredited — and is not qualified to be an adequate 
judge of reliably quality, 

ESOs also have a difficult time in obtaining adequate 
classrooms and other physical facilities. Their success 
usually depends on the support of postsecondary education 
given by the base commander, a situation that makes commit- 
ments to the program uncertain over the long "term. The low 
priority often given means funds for facilities must be 
diverted from some other source or purpose on base. Physical 
facilities, as a result, are often less Iphan adequate. 

The problem of resources is C9inpounded by weaknesses in 
the usual memorandum of agreement between the military and 
the institution • Agreements are often too brief and extremely 
vague in delineating the responsibilitie;S of each party for 
providing physical facilities or learning resources, Descrip- 
tiohs of facilities and resources and the quality expected are 
noticably lacking. Again, learning jresources were often 
deficient, 
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Another point of concern was the lack of an appropriate 
educational qommunity on base. Not only was there, in many 
cases, a lack of contact between faculty and personnel and 
the home campuses and little interaction among institutional 
faculty, but there was no significant interaction among the 
ESOs and the educational institutions. It was difficult to 
find an instance in which the ESO, the institutional repre- 
sentatives, and librarians operating on a particular site came 
together to help establish the goals, objective^, and edu- 
cational climate for that particular site. 

Areas of concern noted by committees also included the 

» 

following: 

• Unnecessary competition and duplication of programs 
were allowed on installations. This could lead to 
a lowering of quality to attract students. 

! ' ■ 

m Clear lines of authority were lacking for accomplish- 
ing vital support needs. Much that was helpful 
occurred because sensitive and capable officers acted 
without real authority to help the education mission. 

• Institutions had a tenuous existence on many bases 
with no long-term status. Assurance of permanence 
would encourage institutions to increase financial 
support of -wthese programs . 

' u 

• There was nb formal process for renewing memoranda 
of agreement in terms of quality. 

• On occaeion )cSOs had been .enrolled in courses o^&r 
' which they ejaercised supervision. 



Regional Accrediting Agencies \ * 

The committees found that military authorities and base 
education services officers relied to a ^reat extent on the 
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accredit atibn of the home campuses ojf institutions by the 
regional accrediting ccanisisions as aft assurance of quality for 
programs on base. Unfortunately, programs remote from, the 
pai^^nt campus operating uncertain futures, often relying 

on part-time faculty, and experiencing major fluctuations in 
enrollment can decline rapidly in quality. In a situation where 
careful monitoring is called <^r, infrequent evaluation is too 
often found. ' 

Much is left to be (desired in the area of evaluation and ^ 

monitoring of quality iit on-base programs. The committees noted 

th^t some programs had never been ^^raluated by the regional 

/ ■ ■ * " W 

accrediting commission serving the Region in which the. home , 

campus was located. In somfe instances accrediting teams had 

i 

visited home campuses close to the bases, but had not included 
on-base visits to base programs in their evaluations. Conversely, 
some had been examined in recent years, several more than once. 
The' record of evaluation of programs at the time of th^ re- 
affirmation of ^n institution's accreditation was spotty. The 
regional coiranissions' have recently taken cooperative steps to 
increase their scrutiny of these programs. Most institutions 
have informed the regional commissions of the existence of 
their programs* 

The committees noted that there vrere no"^ provisions for 
ESO communication with the regional accrediting commissions 
when programs are brought on base or when agreements are renewed 

ERIC ^ . ...'.. ,.„ . ,. , . . : ^ 
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In essence, there was little contact between the ESO and the 
coiranissions on academic matters^ Military officials never \ - 
requested" advisory committees frdm the regionals to give advice 
on individual programs or to assess the effectiveness of a 
total base program. Such consultations could be used to 
monitor program quality, initially and continually; 

♦ 

Othe r Agencies and the States 

1. State^--The committees found that state governing 
boards, departments of education, and approval agencies with 
some authority over postsecondary education generally pro- 
vided limited oversight of programs on military bases and that 
this involvement varied in significance from state to state. 
States weile limited le'gally by the fact that state authority 
does not generally extend to federal enclaves, , : 

State boards of higher education did not appear to be 
interested in encouraging their institutions to extend their 
programs to bases, and they maintained closer supervision over 
in-state institutions than those operating from outside state 
boundaries.. State systems and individual state institutions 
also varied in their commitment to providing postsecohdary 
education on military basjes. 

Unwillingness on the part of local state institutions to 
offer programs on military\ bases contributed to the problems 
of base education officers who had to turn to (5ut^of-state 
institutions. Some states opposed the entrance of out-of-state 
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institutions 'even when the host state was unwilling to make 
program^ available. One base was surrounded by three state 
colleges, none of which ^was providing significant educational 
services. These institutions sometimes justified their stance 
""^ bf maintaining that they disliked the competition of programs 
aljready on base. 

2, Other Organizations or Agencies — Veterans' benefits 
for^'graduate education were used to a great extent by service 
personnel. The Veterans ^Administration itself has had little 
control over program monitoring, the exercis^e^of this function 
legally 'devolving to appropriate state approval agencies, which 
devote only minor efforts to postsecondary education. It was 
found that additional VA personnel were needed in some locations 
to coordinate and counsel military students- about VA benefits 
and procedures. Students were experiencing difficulty iii 
determining and obtaining their VA benefits. 
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PART IV: CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
General Conclusions 



'The major findings of the case study presented in the 
previous chapter and the synopsis of the eleven cases pre-- 
sented in Part III would appear to validate the first two 
basic assumptions as stated at the beginning of the project. 
These assumptions were: . 

1. Military personnel should be provided off-duty 
educational opportunities during their tour of 
duty for: (1) improving their value to the 
military service, (2) preparing for a future 
career upon return to civilian life, and (3) 
upgrading their own educational background, 

2. On-base non-military education programs beyond 
the high-school level can best be. offered by 
accredited pc^st secondary educational institu^ons. 

3. The responsibility for the quality of post- 
secondary educational programs offered bj^ 
institutions on military bases is a responsi- 
bility which is shared by the institution, the 
military, and the appropriate regional accredit- 
ing commission. v 

There continues to be a major opportunity for post- 

secondary educational institutions to provide degree, programs 

and courses for the hundreds of thousands of military service 

-'Ipersonnel. The education offered needs to be of the highest 

quality and should provide enough va^riety for students to 
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achieve one or more of the three basic goals stated in the 
first assvunption, A review of the case-study reports prepared 
by the visiting committees shows substantial evidence of 
sincere attempts on the part of colleges and universities to^ 
provide the needed educfational opportunities. Though in a 
number of institutions the quality of the programs and courses 
offered was questionable, this. problem will be addressed with 
specific reccaranendations in this chapter. 

Assumption two clearly states the belief that accredited 
institutions of the posts econdary education community are in 
the best position to offer college-level degree programs and 
courses on military installations for service personnel. 
This assumption was ^ubstantiated by the visiting committees; 
however, several serious qualifying factoirs need to be prer 
sented and discussed. 

First, a basic premise needs to be stated and understood. 
Though many providers of postsecoridary education have emerged 
in the United States, especially during the past decade, there 
is strong support, from both within and outside the educational 
community, that dollegiate education is best when provided by 
professional e)lucators woqrking from the established^ and recog- 
nized colleges and universities- The experience of these 
institutions in the delivery of education,^ombined with their 
ability to select and assign mature faculty members to mili- 
tary organizations, can provide better^ quality programs . The 
basic questions are haVe t^iey, and will they do so? 
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A second' factor that must be addressed<j is the meaning of 
accredited status* At present, the fact that an institution 
was regionally accredited has primarily served as the "quality 

assuirance factor An understanding of what accreditation 

, \ *^ . • " ■ 

m^ans is essential to understand the current situation concern 

i 4<^g off-campus education offered on military installations 

by accredited colleges and universities. Generally, regional 

Accreditation attests to the meeting of minimal standards or , 

criteria by a i::ollege or university. ^ Compliance is' determined 

by, a periodic review and evaluatiop made in the context of the 
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^ng <:piT|fl[t}i^s for postsecondary institutions developed 



irifeititution' s stated purpose, goals,, and objectives. If an 
institiiticfti vhas had as a purpose the serving of military 
students o:^£-campus sites , its on-base programs probably 
have been;ev,aluated m some form. ^ 

> Hbwever, only, recently have all of the regional accredit- 

ill 

specific standards or criteria and policies for frequent and 
regular rfeviev^ of off-campus operations, including military 
installations, for accreditation j^rposes. Prev^iously the 
fact that an institution was regio^lly accredited did not 
necessarily mean that the institution was capable of deliver^- 
ing quality degrees and courses off campus. When the new 
policies and procedures have been fully implemented, reason- 
^JdI^ assurance of such quality can be expected. Yet, some 
f.orm'^of monitoring will always be heeded to insur.e that actual 

N ^ ■ . * . 

■A • 

performance equals institutional capability. 



h third factor has been implied, if not openly suggested, 
by the critics of the current delivery of education on inili-- 
tary installations by colleges and universities. Simply stated 
it is the idea that traditional colleges and universities can- 
not deliver programs of the same t)r equivalent quality as 
those on the parent campus at remote sites* Further, critics 
contend that the greater the distance ^rom the main campus 
location, the poorer is the quality of the programs offered. 

The' contention follows that some other method should be devised 

I ■ 

for such program^. 

The visiting committees did not find evidence to support 
this xdi^a; While no scientific correlation s^tudy was made of 
the relationship of distance to program quality, it was the 
professional judgment of the on-site committees that, per se , 
there is . no corre]^ation of distance to quality- What the 
committees did find was that some . pf the factors related to 
quality-^i.e. , faculty and course approval by home campus 
units, progr^ evaluation, and 'administrative direction—are ^ 
more costly and sometimes complicated* because of greater 
geographical distances v Committer* member s did not find^that 
these and othe?" quality assurance factors cannot be carried 
out in '^TK appro5>ai<Late and effective manner at on-base locations 
In fact, prog tarns of excellen€ quality were found operated at 
great ;di stances f torn the parent ins tit utionfj. / v*" • ^ ^ 
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The case^-study fxndings and visiting coinmittees strongly 
support the proposition of aj3Suinption three that the responsi-- 
bility for quality assurance of educational programs offered 
by colleges and universities should be shared equally by the 
institutions involved,, the military, and the regional accredit- 
ing commissions • However, it was found that*' the parties con- 
cerned are not currently working cooperatively or aggressively 
for the assurance of quality of military base programs* Fully 
shared responsibility for quality, in practice, will mean 
a greater role for the military in the administration of ibs 
educational enterprise and a more active role for the accredit- 
ing associatdons in the review and evaluation of these programs 
and courses. * . ^ - 

Postsecondary institutions operating off-^ceimpus degree / 
programs and courses on military installations have the respons 
bility to offer educational programs of the highest quality 
for military personnel. *Phe quality assurance system of the 
main campus must accept tha-^ responsibility before courses are 
offered- Course and program content, the depth and breadth 
of the educational experience, and the faculty instructional 
expertise must be adequate for the level of courses and degrees 
i^o be offered. It is also the institution's responsibility to 
see tha^the necessary library ^nd other learning resources, are 
available and readily accessible. 

The responsibilities of the military are more complex 
because of the organi?:ational structure and diversity that 



!■• I' 

-exists among and within the military and its various ' 
branches. The office of the secretary of defense has the 
major responsibility for setting and implementing educational 
policy and priority for all of the services to insure con- 
sistency and equity of educational opportunity. In accord- 
ance with this DOD policy^ each branch of service has the 
responsibility to operate the educational program for its 

constituents with command support at all levels and appro- 

if 

priate assistance at each military installation involved. 
Financial support, faciJLi^ies, library and learning resources, 
and personnel are critical areas for priority commitments if 
the military is' to fulfill its responsibility in the quality 

H. f 

assessment cind assurance of on-base educational degree pro- 
grams and courses. 

Regional accrediting commissions have a major share of 
the re^fJonsibility for quality assessment. Determination that 
an institution has the capability to deliver and maintain 
degree programs and courses oJf acceptable quality yLn off -.campus 
settings is directly yelated to the accreditation process 
and is part of an i'fcii*^44:ution ' s accredited status. The 
accrediting associations must adapt their normal evaluation 
processes for a regular and more frequent review of military- 
base educational programs.,; 

Other agencies and grganizations that have an important 
role to play in the educational enterprise for the military 
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are the state approval and licensing bodies and the Veterans 
Administration. Specific recommendations concerning the role 
of these agencies are. discussed in >|!:he next section of the 
report. 

General Recommendations * 

The recommendations growing out of the case study fall 
into two categories: general recommendations,, dealing primarily 
at the policy level, and specific recommendations for edu- 
cational institutions, the military, accrediting associations, 
and others such as the states and the Veterans Administration. 

1. ^ Because citizens who make up the United States Armed 
Forces are entitled to and deserving of postsecondary edu- 
cational opportunities equal to those available to civilian" 
students through accredited colleges and universities, it is 
recommended that such institutions^ provide appropriate degree 
programs and courses, , in so f.ai> as such activity is consistent 
with the institution's purpose and mission and is supported 
by academic strengths and resources sufficient to deliver and 
maintain programs of high quality. 

2. ^o achieve high quality and consistency in educational 
programs offered on military installations by colleges and * 
universities, it is recommended that the policy proposed in 
Part V o:^ this report be implemented by the Council on Post- 
g^scondary Accreditation in conjunction with the other organi- 
zations and agencies involved. ^ , 
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Specific RecQnanendations 

Educational Institutions ^ 

The information and data produced in the case study con- 
earning the operations of the accredited colleges and 
universities involved in postsecondary education for service 
personnel offered on military installations has led to a num- 
ber of specific recommendations*^ 

1. Commitment to Serving Military Education— By th^ act 
of providing postsecondary education to service personnel on 
a military installation^ an -institution has as a part of its 
purpfose and mission ^ in statement and fact, a commitment to 
serve the military student. Such a commitment requires the 
allocation of appropriate institutional resources — including 
administrative and faculty personnel, learning resources, and 
financial support — to provide program stability and continuity 
and to assure the integrity and quality of the degree program 
and courses offered. The short- and long-range plans for the 
institution mbst' reflect and clearly define the role that on- 
base education plays in the present and future educational 
mission of the institution. 

'2. Organizational' Relationships— In fulfilling its 
commitment to military-base education, an institution must 
develop and implement adequate and appropriate administrative, 
academic, and organizational relationships between the home 
campus and the off-campus site to assure the integrity .,arid 
quality of the academic program offered. These relationship's 
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shall be such as to assure regular and frequent contact 
between administrative and acad^piic personnel at the parent 
campus and on-base institutionjai j^ersonnel. Operational 
decisions concerning such matt|^l^s^a^'admissions and graduation 
requirements, qualifications and approval of all personnel 
• (full- and p^rt-time faculty and administrators) , curriculum 
and course content, and program evaluation shall involve the 
home campus. Part-time or adjunct instructors and full-time 
instructors without on-campus teaching , experience shall have an 
on-campus orientation to the instructional expectations of the 
institution involved, and shall have regular and frequent 
contact with appropriate academic personnel from the parent 
campus . 

3. Resource Allocation — Arjy institution involved in 
military-base education shall have -and must allol^te support 
resources adequate to assure the integrity gnd quality of th( 
programs and courses offered. The principle of "fulfilling 
the educational mission" of the institution should rule. 

I: 

Tuition and f^e^ for programs of^red should be directly 
related to institutional c.osts, . 

4* Instructional programs — On-base instructional pro- 

'V , •. — — — — — . \ ■ 

grams shall meet all criteria and standards normally required 
at the parent .campus and shall be in keeping with nationally 
accepted t)ractices for specified fields of study and particular 
degree levels and designations. 

. 75 
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All degree progr«iins offered on. military installations 
shall be so designed, seqtienced, and cohesive in nature as 
to provide educational experiences of integrity and academic 
quality for service personnel • Where appropriate curricular 
requirements for the depth and breadth of the educational 
experienii^ie cannot be provided, the program should not be 
offered. , 

An institution must determine the aptitudes and achieve- 



ment levels of 



prospective students ,r the special requirements 



of military lifb, and the kinds of delivery systems possible 
in a military setting before offering degree programs and 

*' V 

courses on a military' base. New and appropriate teaching' 

Strategies consori|int with interrupted learning, basic-skill 

^> \ / 

deficiencies, adu!^t learners, socio-cultural disadvantage, . 

\ ■ ■ . ■ > ' , 

and other factors pust be created when necessary. \ 

\ ■ V , 

5. Student S^rvices-r-An institution offering military- 

- — — — ^ . , 

base education sjiall provide student services appropriate to 
the particular needs of the military student. Such services 
must include a comprehensive program, of academic counseling 

■i 

by qualified professionals for military personnel enrolled in 

- on-base_^ educational programs. . ' ' n 

■ * - 

6. Library/Learning Resources — The institution involved 

shall accept full responsibility for assuring the provision of ? 
adequate and readily accessible learning resources to support 
its programs offered on military installations. Close coordi- : 
nation with home-campus learning resources as well as cooperation 

er|c ■ 76 . 
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with base libraries, other institutions operating on the 
base, and local learning resources near the site is essential 
for an effective program. 

1, Phys ical Facilities- — An institution should not accept 
inadequate, inappropriate, or poorly equipped facilities for 
on-base instruction. While the quality of the educational 
experience is more directly related to the quality of the 
faculty and the ability of the student, an adequate physical 
environment conducive to learning is also essential. 

8. Faculty — An institution offering degree programs and 
courses (j)n a military base must provide the following: (1) an 
adequ^t,e ' core of .full-time faculty members with appropriate 

L' \ . *■ 

-academic credentials for the curriculum offered, who are 

\ 

experienced in teaching campus-based programs and who can 
bring depth and breadth to the educational experience of the/ 
military student; (2) consistency and stability in curricular 
and course content; and (3) adequate opportunity for intel- 
lectual exchange i between students and faculty members. 



9. Graduai;.# P^yrams — Graduate degree programs and 
courses shall not bQ offered on military installations by an 
institution unless it can clearly demonstrate that all of the 
essential elements are available and in place for the delivery 
of quality graduate education. These elements include senior 
faculty with appropriate qualifications; /adequate libraary and 
other learning resources, including specialized research 



materials and equipment necessary to the curriculum; and a 

iBchedule that allows sufficient time for an indepth education 

experience involving review and research of the literatu 
and regular and frequent discourse with experienced graduate 
faculty and other graduate students. 

i Degree programs beyond the master's shall not be offered 
eA^ept in unusual circumstances. 

T 

10, Quality Assurance — Quality assurance .processes used on 



tlie home campus shall apply equally to on-base degree programs 

\ 

and courses- Additional policies and procedures for quality 

control and assurance may also be required • 

Quality assurance processes for on-base activities shall 

include at least the following: 

- # Admission and graduation requirements comparable 
to those for the same or similar programs at the 
htome campus^ 

\ • . 

# Common policies and p^rocedures for awarding^ credits 

for prior learning with those of the home campus. 

# Common qualifications £pr on-base administrative 
and faculty personnel / full or, part time r with 
those for the home campuig in the same or similar 
positions* 

# Common requirements for degree programs and courses 
(reading, projects, research/ writings , and fevalu- 
ations) w^th the same or similar programs and 
courses on the home camp\is* 

# Approval by the home campus academic processes 
(departments, faculty committees, graduate councils^ 
deans, -etc*) qf on-base academic matters such as 
degree programs and courses to be offdred, faculty 
appointments, admissions standards, diegree program^ 

^ ^ and course requirements, the awarding of credits 

for prior learning, and methods for evaluation of 
student accomplishments and program effectiveness* 
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m Regular and systematic evaluation of the 
quality and effectiveness of the on-base 
military education programs and courses us'ing 
the home campus and outside peer evaluators. 

11. Service Opportunity — An institution offering degree 
pa^ograms and courses on military installations for service 
personnel should consider this activity as an exceptional 
opportunity for service and should exercise utmost care to 
provide education of the highest quality. In every way 
possible, institutions serving military ,st\idents should 'work 
cooperatively with one another and avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation and competitiveness. 

Military Organizations <^ 

The interest of military officials in providing post- 
secondary educational opportunities for its personnel has 
significantly increased since the advent of the all-volunteer 
armed services. While the offer of further education to 
'recruits is one attraction to men and women for a military 
career, it is not the on^l^ reason why the military has increased 
its emphasis on education. Another motivation is the need for 
better-educated service personnel in q^eral to carry out 
complex tasks irivolving today's sophlHTcated 'technologies . 

r 

In the case study several factors essential to strengthening 
and impr|(>ving educational opportunities for service personnel 
were identified in the area of responsibility of the military. 



/ 

/ 

/ 
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Specific recominendations are as follows: 

1. Commitment Education — -The office of the" secretary 
of defense must review and, where necessary, . strengthen its 

cpmmitment to providing quality educational opportunities to 

' ■ ) ... ... 

military personnel by clearly defining the role and purposes 
of post secondary education • Such a statement of purpose should 
clearly delineate the DOD poli'cy for and commitment to education 
for the military^ in general- and should provide the framework 
for a consistent educational program. Appropriate flexibility 
should exist in order for each branch of military service and 
each command to pursue the achievement of the objectives 
established by the Department^^^^^p^ Defense • The concept of 
commitment , priority^ and operational authority are essential 
and must be fully defined by the DOD. 

2. Organizational Relationships — ^the office of the secre- 
tary of defense and each branch of the service should review 
and redefine their organizational structures for education to 
achieve more uniform' and / consistent structures and, thus, pro-- 
vide a more effective educational program for military service 
personnel/ Current organizational structures for education 
within the military establishment are too confusing'^ and cumber-- 
some to allow effective planning^ program stability, and 
cooperative ventures among neighboring bases of the same or 
different branches of the military. ^ , 
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3. Resources Allo cations— -In accordance vith the level 
of commitment to education by the pepartment of Defense and 
the various branches of the military, adequate financial and 
other resources must be allocated to support quality degree 
programs and courses. Resou:^es would include tuition assis- 
tance for the military student; physical facilities and 
equipment; educational service office support staff, materials, 
and equipment; and library/learning resources, including 



^. ■ ■ / 

adequate professionally trained staff for collection develop- 

ment and services. / 

A uniform funding-support plan is needed for resource 
allocation. It should be based on a cast-effective analysis 
done cooperatively with th^ institutions involved. 

• 4. Instructional Program — Operating within policies 
established by the office of the secretary of defense, the 
various branches of the military should work cooperatively with 
postsecondary institution^ to develop and maintain short^ and 
long-range plans for educational programs and courses to be 
provided on military installations to meet the educational 
goals of the military and the military student. At the same 
time, it must be recognized that the final determination, on 
degree programs and courses, admissions, completion require- 
ments, transfer of 'credits, and curriculum content is the 
^le' prerogative of the institution involved in accord with, 
recognized good practices in the academic community. 

■ 81 
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5* Procuring of Educational Prograins- ^The office of 
the secretary of defense should X^view and revise the cur- 
rent practices for procuring the services of educational 
institutions to provide progreuns on military installations. 
A sophisticated approach based on an assessment of the 
educational needs of personnel is needed for all branches of 
the military. Such a system must be fair and equitable and 
must treat the institutions as equal partners in ' the milita3;y - 
educational enterprise. Competitive bidding on price alone 
must be discontinued • Also^. such a syst^ needs to encourage 
partnerships between bases and local institutions. 

6. Quality Assurance — The office of the secretary of 

w^. . ^ 

defense should develop ^ system to help assure the qtiality 

of educational programs on military bases • ' 

Such a system should include at least the following: 

0 Verification with the apj^ropriate, regional accredit-- 
ing commission that an institution has the capa- 
bility — -and the commission's approval^ — to d^lriver 
quality, off-campus degree programs and courses on 
military 'installations should be required before a 
^ program is established. Such verification should 
also require regular, on-site evaluations by the 
appropriate accrediting commission . 

t • ' ' ' 

• Specific criteria and standards must b'e established 

for civilian and military personnel assigned to the 

% educattidna^^ service offices on military installations. 

Such individuals should possess appropriate educational 

degrees and should have had on-campus experience related 

to the tasks to be performed^ Training programs and 

• internships sj^iould be established with postsecondary 

institutions for. base educabional personnel ai|d must be 

required of., those who haveAgt had on-campus experience 

but who are otherwise qualfRFied- ^ 




A comprehensive, career and personal counseltng 
program for service personnel interested in 
education should be provided by qualified pro- 
fessional counselors, - 

• Planning and evaluation ofc the military instal- 
lation's total educa^tional enterprise should be 
done systematically and regularly by the ESO in 
cooperation with the institutions ^ involved. There 
should be periodic external review by educational 

• X peors .. Base commanders should be appropriately 
inyoived in the planning and evaluati^ony^rocess 

Accrediting Commissions ' • 

Since the Isarly 1900s, voluntary regional accrediting 
associations have verified eduqational quality by a process 

of peer revie^w and eva ion that assures that an msti 

^ - - ■ ' > 
tution is in compliance with specified minimum standards or 

criteria. The role of regional accrediting Associations has 
been tQ^ evalu^^ and accredit institutions as a whole, while 
^ecialized accrediting agencies evaluate and accredit particular 
components and programs. - ^ i 

■ Until recent ye^rs only a few regionally accredited insti- 
tutions delivered their educational programs off campus. There- 
fpre, little attention was given in the accreditation process 
to off-campus sites, including 'military base operations. With 
the adven,t of extensive of f-campus degree programs and courses, 

the regional • accrediting associations have recently developed 

. • . ' ^ r 

new policies and procedures to . i^nclude these operations ^in the 

accreditation process! In the future, off-campus degree 
^;rograms and courses of accredited institutions offered on 




military installations must be reviewed and evaluated on a 
regular basis. / 

Because the regional accrediting commissions hg.ve an 
essential role to play in assuring, the quality of military- 
base education, the following specif ic^ recommendations are 

« 

made concerning their area of responsibility: 

1. Institutional Capability — The regional accrediting 

~ — ^- -~- — '■ rr ^— r ■ . , • 

commissions * for postsecondary institutions must use the 
accredil^ation process to^verify that an institution has the 
capability to deliver high quality -degree programs and courses 
in off-campus setting? such as mi^litary installations. 

2 , . Evaluation. of Military-Base Education — Regional 
commissions must include the evaluation of ittdLlitary-base 
educational prp^rajnfis in the regular self-study and review 

ocess* for accredite'd institutions. Fuirlihermore, because 
on-base programs c^^iange quickly and service personnel move 



frequently, accreditation reviews of on-base activities must' 

be made more frequently than is normal for on-campus programs* 

■ * * ♦ . .J, 

This process should include regul^ visits to the parent* 

campus to assure that' the necessary administrative and academic 

procedures are being adequately and properly applied to 

miilitary-l^^se programs. 

The evaluation of^ military-base education must .verify, 

the quality of the educational 'program -through an assessment 

"of program depth, student -Achievements,' faculty and adminis- 

trative qualification, adequacy of learning resources and the 

• ' ga , -..^ 



educational environment,. acceptal;^i,ty of admissions and 
degree-completion requirements/ and financial stability and 

integrity. • 

If a program is the first offering of an institutipn 
on a particular base, it must be evaluated in the first year 
of its operation to incorporate the new programs into the 
institution's accreditation. In the case of an institution's 
initial involvement in on-base military education, the parent 

> * 

campus must also be visited to evaluate the quality assurance 

. 

processes as they apply to military-base education, 

3. The Case-Study Modelr-When appropriate, the case- j 
study model developed and used in this study sl^ould be applied 
by the regional accrediting commissions to achi^eve a holistic 
review and evaluation of military-base 'educational programs. ^ 

Other Organizations and Agencies ^ ■ 

The Vetera'ns Admin lustration and s.tate. licensing axithorities 
and higher education coordinating agenoies have important func- 
tions to/ pe:^f orft in the military-education enterprise. » 

The Veterans Administiration , through its .progftmi of . 
financial assistance to current and former service men and 
women, provides a significant percentage of the educatidnal 
dollar? spent by the federal government on education for^- 
military personnel. The VA has a legitimate concern that 
.the monies allocated are. properly spent on quality programs. ^ 



The state licensing authorities an(3 higher education 
coordinating agencies have the right to approve and authorize 
institutions to operate within their territory. They also 
have the responsibility to provide appropriate support for 
the education of their citizens* 

The following recommendations are made in an effort to 
define more clearly the roles and responsibilities of the 
Veterans Administration and the states in military-base edu- 

cation: ' "i 

f ' . 

1. The Veterans Administr ation- r-The Veterans Adminis- 
tration must clearly inform current and former service 
personnel about available programs a.nd the procedures for 
securing financial assistance for education. Regular and 
easily^^accessible ajssistance and counseling by qualified people 
should be provided to military personnel using VA educational 
benei^itsx' ^ . \ 

The Veterans Administration should rely ori the accredit- 
ing associations to assure educational quality and on state 
agencies to verify ^imstitutional legitimac]^/ 

2. The States — State authorities should encourage public 
^and private institutions within their jurisdictions to provide 
on-base educational programs and courses. States^ also, should 

■ - ' V 

work cooperatively with accrediting associations to verify * 
educational quality and where possible avoid unnecessary *dupli- 
catioA of effort in^rth^ evaluation process/ 



Areas for iPurther Study and Work 

One ot the outcomes ejxpected from the case study was the - 
development of a model for the evaluation of educational pro- 
grams offered on military installations. Based on the results 
of the eleven separate studies made, it appears that the cJase- 
study- method has been effective in reviewing and assessing 
the total postsecondary educational program of individual 
military installations. Each future use of the model used ' here 
should, of course, include careful study and analysis to refine 
and improve the model. ' 

Anotjier outcome anticipated from the study was the develop 
ment of a standardized data-base system. While the information 
supplied by the participants was .generally adequate :^or this- 
project, further study and work is needed to develop a useful, 
standardi-zed system of essential -quantitative elements that 
should be present for 'the effective delivery^ of quality edu- 
cation programs on military bases, A copy of the data form 
/used in the case study may Ije found in Appendix C, Part 2. ^ 

^ Another area v^dentif ied for future study^is the need to 
develop a reliable^ way to document and coinpare student achieve- 
ment in on-campus programs and ,-<J^f -campus^ military-base prp- 
grams. Such a study would be valuable to institutions, the 
military, and acctediting associations in future assessments 
postsecondary education for militafy ' students • ' 
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* • ■ ■ .ip. 

Though the case study did not find a need for separate 
*criteifia ,and standards for military-base education, further 
study ""in that area is appropriate because of the chang£ng-> 
nature of the military educational enterprise. The accredit- 
ing agencies must be sure that they maintain standards or 
criteria and evaluation proceduises adequate to assess military- 
base education. - - 
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i. ■ PART V: PROPOSED NATIONAL POLICY 

\ ■ • ^, ' ' ' ' _ • 

A major finding of the case study is the need for a 
single national policy to provide for consistent delivery . 
of high-quality, postsecondary educational prograins' and 
courses on military installations. Though there should be 
f lexibii-ity in thfe delivery of programs, the need for con - 
sistency is paramount because of th6 complexity of the 
situation: - the vkriety of institutions inVolved, the* diver- 
sity among and within the military services, the differences , 
among the six regional accrediting associ&tipns^ and the 
individuality of licensing procedures . and higher education 
I coordination in the 50 states* ■ < 

The policy should clearly define the roles > relationships, 
and' responsibilities of all. parties involved. Though the 
situation" has not yel; jre^hed a chaotic state, the potential 
for chaos is there unles^ a national policy -is. mutually agreed 
upon by all of the jfiajor^ partner^. " . * r.^. 

Attempts at such a policy have been mad^ /in-^the past by 
various groups and individualsV incli^^ 

of Regional Accreditjjig Coiranissipri? of i^i^gheiC;:-^^ in 
1973 (see Appendix ,G) and th,e"^IJduc States' 
Task 
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in Providing Postsecondary Educational Opportunity to Service 
Personnel: in January, 1977. Individuals who have written on 
thisCsubjecii" include Kenneth H. Ashworth, commissioner of 
higher educatiop in Texas, and Stephen K. Bailey, professor 
of edutat-ion ^nd social policy. Harvard University. Also the 
recently, completed COPA study Assessing Nontraditional Education 
"(1978) ha$ relev^t information for off-campus, on-base, post- 

\ • ■ * 

secondary education ••^'^ 

All of these studies, reports, and writings have been 

taken into consideration/ along with the current findings of 

. ■» 
this study, in |>roposing tji^ national policy statement that 

follows. V. > . 

.. ■ ■ ' 

Concept Statement ' • ' , « ^ 

. — — ~ — , : ■ . ■ '■■ 

Personnel serving in the United ^tates military are indivi-- 

duals who by their own choice have dedicated themselves to 

natidinal security. As citizens in unifonp they are entitled to 

and deserving of postsecondary educational opportunities^ compar- 

able to those available tp /the civilian popti;lation. Such pro- 

grams and courses shoul,^ b# of. the higlieSt d[uaMty and as varied 

■ - ■ " - ■ . ' ' » 

in number of disciplines and career ^areas as -the^ limitations 

. 'y-- : x " • ^ > ' . "'. ■ 

^ on-base^elivery will, permit. ' The postsecondary degree pro- 
grams and courses should' be provided by accr^edited, colleges and 
universities capable. 6i such activities, j 1' ' 

7 The operation "of an e^ucat'ional oeriter'' on-.a military i^stal- 
lation'* is a,.responsibility to.Jpe shated b^^^the ins ti1:ut ions 
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involved, the military — including its various parts — the 
regional accrediting associations, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the states. Coordination of efforts and 
cooperation ^ among the various partners involved are essential 
for the devlopment and implementation of a total educational 
program of quality, for military personnel. 

Role and Responsibility of Institutions 

Postsecondary institutions are encouraged to cooperate 

with the military in providing degree programs and courses 

that can be delivered in an on-base setting without diminishing 

their quality and depth. Institutions mus't recognize the 

unique circumstances of the military student and, where possible 

adapt traditional methods and procedures to accommodate military 

personnel without sacrificing the quality of content or depre- 

ciating the meaning of the degree oi^ered* 

' A^lstitutionsL, offering degree programs and courses on 

military installations have the responsibility -tO: 

1. ^Provide only those programs and courses that afe 
• xelated to their institutional purpose and mission 
and for which they have the necessary resources 
(faculty,-' learning materials,^ and administrative 
personnel) to' meet ^standards- and criteria normally 
expected by the appropriate discipline* or field of * 
study. ' " ■ 

I 

2t Provide adequate ^ull-tim^ administrative personnel 
and services to assure the effective delivery /5f 
on-base projgrams^ and cqbrses and provide regu'ia|c?> ' 
- and f reqment •:cont^t .;wf th administrative and^cademic" 
t)ersannel on the parent campus. , . < . - . 
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3\ Provide adequate on-base student services to assist 
military student^ in matters of admissions, transfer 
and evaluation of .previous education, degree require- 
ments, and specific program ^academic counseling. 

4. Provide on-base faculty of acceptable experience, 
preparation and quality. The instructional staff 
must include full-time faculty with campus-based 
experience, supplemented with competent part-time 
instructors who are qualified in the field to be 
assigned and who are approved by the appropriate 
academic personnel on the parent campus. 

5, Provide library materials and other learning resources 
necessary to assxire the quality and depth of^'the learn- 
ing experience according to institutional standards 
and those normally expected for the fi^ld of study 

and the degree offered. 

6 Set tuition and fees based on actual institutional 
costs in or(ier tp support adequately the delivery of 
programs and courses of the highest quality. 

7. Provide on-campus specially scheduled programs for 
military personnel, where proximity permits. 

Role a nd Responsibility of the Military 

In order to provide postsecondary educational opportunities 
of high quality for service personnel,, the commitment to 
military-base education must be clearly^ articulated and given 
high priority by the U. S . Department of Defense through poli- 
cies and regulations governing all service branches. These 
policies and regulations must provide for consistency in opera- 
tions and support at each command level among and within the 

i ■ ' • , 

service^ . - , » . * , " 

i ■ *■ • • 

Oph?:ational guidelines must provide for consistent and 

" . ' * ' ... , ^ ■ 

adequate '6n-base admini-strative practices concerning needs 

assessment, organizational structure and operations , the securing 
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of institutional services, financial assistance, space 

allocations, equipment and supply needs, learning resources, ^^T^'^V^ 

and educational service office personnel and functions. 

The military .^ducational'^entei^rise should be considered 
holistically and as a cooperative venture with institutions, 
accrediting agencies, , the Veterans Administration, arid, the 
States. Programs should be established only after appropriate 
planning by represehtatives of all the aforementioned parties. 

Role and Responsibility of Accrediting Agencies 

Quality assurance of any educational program offered on 
a military installation is the responsibility of the regional , 
accrediting commission that accredits the parent institution. 

■ t\ 

' _ \, ■ 

The commission must make regular and frequent on-site evalu- 
ations of ^^ograms and courses offered by an accredited insti- 

/ 
\ 

tution. Such evaluations are to be made not only at the time 

of the parent institution's regular self -study and evaluation, 

but also during the first year of operation of such programs 

and at regular intervals based on significant fr"ogram and 

\ 



course change. 

- When appropriate, joint case studies are to be made by 
the regional accrediting commissions to evaluate ^he total ' 
""Educational program of a base as well as the prbgrams and^ - 
poiirsea of indiv;LduaX institutions. ^ 
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■ # 
( ■ 

Role^and Responsibility of the States 

Each ^sta^e has a responsibility to include on-base 
education in its planning process and to encourage state 
institutions to meet the educational needs of military 
personnel. Through authorization and licensing f mictions, 
each state is responsible for seeing that all institutions, 
offering educational programs on military bases within that 
state are in compliance with state requirements. Each state 
also has a responsibility^ to assist the military student, 
when appropriate, with tui^on assistance and tq^make avail- 
able state learning resourc^^ (e.g., faculty, library, equip- 
ment to on-base military educational centers, - 

The states should work cooperatively with the accrediting 
agencies in on-site evaluations for qua'l^ity assurance. 

Role and Responsibility of the Veterans Administration 

^ As the major source of tuition assistance ' to former and 
presenl^ military personnel, the Veterans Administration has 
the responsibility to provide adequate and readily accessible 
counseling about benefits and timely processing of appli- 
cations for benefits'. To avoid?unfme«5^ary duplication of 

i ■ . - . • 

effort, the VA should work cooperatively with the milita 

the institutions, the accreAiting associations; and the st 
to detei^mine program quality for the' approval of educati 
benefits for service personnel. 

. ■ 94 
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Implementation 

This proposed national policy should be re.vj:;ewed by the 
Counci'l on Postsecondary Accreditation through a task force 
which includes representatives of institutions operating on 
military bases; institutions not presently operating on mili-- 
tary bases; the military,, including the office of the secretary 
of defense, the various ^ services , and base personnel; accredit- 
ing commissions; the states^ including both licensing and coordi- 
nating agencies; the Veterans Administration; and representatives 
of the public. 

The implementation of the policy must be based on approval 
by all of the parties involved including the Council on Post- 
secondary Accreditation, the U. S. Department of .Defense (f.or 
the military) , the regional accrediting commissions, the state 
higher education executive officei5fiu and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration^- < 

' / ^% 

After such approval^ any institution wishing to offer post- 
secondar^^educatioj^ on a military installation will be expect 
to ojperate its programs *in compliance witji the policy. 
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I.. INTRODUCTION—Background and Rationale 

The increasing desir»e of the United States mili't^ary services to proj^^de 
'educational opportunities for their personnel has bieen met in recent years 
by a corresponding willingness on ^the part of ci vi 1 ian' postsecondary educa- 
\tiojpal institutions to extend their programs to military installations on 
3the Incal , national , >and international level. Recognizing the obvious need 
for programs of this type, regional accrediting commissions have enetjuraged 
institutions to cooperate with military ser*vices.in providing^appropriate 
undergraduate and graduate courses. It is assumed that educational needs 
and purposes may vary considerably -from base to base. Courses may provide 
educational experiences which: (Ij contribute to increased effectiveness 
in a present or future military occupation, (2) provide skills for a second 
/career, and (3) are primarily for personal ^nrichmertt. In the process of 
meeting ' these varying needs insti tutions shave modified considerably the 
traditional concept ^of campus residence, the physical setting, and the usual 
methods of credit accumulation in order to^develop programs which serve the 
nontradi tional student including the aodve off-duty serviceman. Those courses 
designed^for the stud^'nt in a college campus may not be appropriate for military 
personnel in term^ of their past experience and present and future needs. 

The availability of these ^educational opportunities has become a major 
recruitment tool of the military services and if some projections of manpowe^r 
needs for volunteers are met, perhaps as many as one-third of this country *s ^ 
high school ^ graduates ma^^ receive their first exposure to postsecondary 
education while in the military. Some mil itary^ bases have already become 
major educational centers both in terms of range of programs, numbers of * 
s^^dents, and variety and .nunnfb^r of postsecondary institutions involved. In, 
sonie^instances up to 14 institutions have provided courses on a single base. 

The responsibility for program^ on military bases rests both with appro- 
priate military officers and with the institution. It is recognized that 
/herelii^t be mutual understancjj ng to the objectives and needs of the 
, military authorities as they relate to those of the institution providing 
educational e'xperiences . Both of the parties to this educational endeavor 
aVe'also concerned -with program quality, as ^re accrediting commissions and 
the Veterans Administration, which estimates^ that about 250,000 military , 
personnel on active^ duty currently .use^heir VA benefits before discharged 

ItTias been assumed that regionally accredited, insti tutions were offering 
quality programs on military bases, but in recent yjears siome educators and ^ 
the regional accrediting commissions themselvjjug hav'e expressed concern as to 
whether the qual i ty and ^effectiveness of base programs has been adequately t 
evaTuatefl, especially since the expansion of some programs to. locations 
thousands of" miles from the parent institution. Military services, for 
their part, ,have a difficult task determining the holistic value of programs 
because of the present piecemeal evaluation of individual programs by 
accrediting agencies and the lapse of time before all programs^are evaluated. 
Furthermore, program approval by state agencies has been uneven due to the 
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geographical extent of the operations and because the programs are provided 
on federal installations. Contributing also to the problem of putting base 
programs in perspective is the decentralized nature of military education 
which, in some services, leaves program development primarily to base authori- 
ties. Base commanders, education .officers, the military services, and the 
Department of Defense find it. difficult to compare the quality of "their 
programs, except in numbers of students and courses, with thQse of other 
bases having similar characteristics. \. 

• In short, these developments have made appropriate an in-depth study of the- 
quality of postsecondary degree granting programs on military bases which 
offer a variety of programs involving a significarrt number of institutions. 
This study is vitally 'needed to provide a total picture of the state of the 
art at one point in time and to formulate recommendations which will enable 
the military, the institutions, and the accrediting agencies to re-examine present 
'Procedures and to plan for improvements in poljcy and program implementation. ' 

The study is to be conducted by th^ Council on Postsecondary Accreditation 
and the six regional accrediting associations "for the Department of Defense 
using the case study method with on-site committees of peer evaluators visiting 
selected military installations. 

II. THE" CASE STUDY APPROACH ' 

A. Purposes, Goals, Objectives • . 

1 . Basic Assumptions ^ 

a. Military personnel should' be pr,ov.ided off-duty educa- 
tional opportunities during their tour of duty for: 
(1) improving their value to the military service, 
(2jrpreparing for a future career upon return to 
civilian life, and (3) upgrading their own educational 
background. _ , - 

b. On-base/non-mi Titary educational programs beyond the high 
school/level' can best be offered by accredited post- 
secondary educational institutions. 

c. The responsibility for the quality of postsecondary 
educational programs offered by institutions .on military 
bases is shared by the institution, the military, and 
the appropriate regional accrediting commissions. 

2.. The Case Study Method * 

The Case Study Method is proposed in order to achieve the 
various 'goals developed for the project. These goals and 
purposes are as follows":^ ^ \ , 
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a. To make an assessment of postsecondary degree- 
granting programs offered by regionally Accredited 
institutions -on mil itary bases . ^ 

b. To evaluate the effectiveness of civilian post- 
secondar)f educational institutions in the delivery . 
of degree programs for personnel on selected ^ 

mil i tary bases . ^ 

d. To identify the current^roles of; (1) postsecondary 
institutions, (2) military orqanizations and 
pe)»sonnel, (3) the states, (4) regional accrediting 
commissions, and (5) other organizations or agencies 
involved In the provision of ori-base postsecondary 
educational programs by civilian institutions. 

d. To identify and make reconmendations concerning the 
functions essential for an on-going system of quality 
control in on-base postsecondary educational programs 
provided by civilian institutions. 

»e. To make recommendations concerning the proper roles 
to be performed by each of the participating organi- 
zations ideritified in c. aboye. 

f. 'To provide a reservoir of data about postsecondary 
educational pjograms provided for military bases by 
civilian institutions for use by the, mill tary (base 
commanders, educational service officers, and 
Department of Defense personnel), institutional 
personnel, and accrediting commissions in the 
development of appropriate policies and procedures 
for such programs. 



Case Study Prospectus . . 

An institution serving a military base selected to participate 
in the case study will be expected to complete a comprehensive 
case study report. This description and analysis of the educa- 
tional programs on a base is to include the following topics: 

a. Administrative Organization 

b. Curriculum 

c. Advanced Placement Policy' and Procedures 

d. Faculty and Staff . 

e. Evaluation Systellhs 

f. On-base Quality Control Systems of the Parent Institutions 

g. Equipment and Facilities On-base. 
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^"he Plan ' ' . ^ 

Working under the direction of an advisory commi ttee. composed of 
the executive officers of, the nine regional accrediting commi s-sions 
a COPA representative, service representatives, and a Department 
of^Defense representative, a Case Study of Off-Campus Postsecondary 
Education on Military Bases Will be conducted during 1978 to 
determine the effectiv^^ss of postsecondary ins ti tutions in pro- 
viding degree programs on military installations. (See Appendix A) 

Ten bases representative of the various branches of the military 
will be selected which provide *a variety of institutions and 
education programs for use in the case study. A Case Study 
Report will be prepared for each ba^e included in the study. 
The .accrediting commission(s) operating in the geographical 
location of th€ base will have primary responsibility for thie 
on-site visit and evaluation of the non-military postsecondary 
educational program of the militaVy installation. The base 
commander will be responsible for host arrangements. <^ 

The complete report of the Visiting Committee will be transmitted, 
to -the accrediting commissions and to appropriate institutional 
and military personnel. The advisory committee for the project 
will receive all reports and issue a single evaluation report 
for the project to' include appropriate recommendations at the 
national level concerning non-military postsecondary education 
on military installations. 

1 . - Postsecondary Educational Institutions 

. Each postsecondary education institution currently operating 
on one of the military installations participating in the 
Case Study of Off-Campus' Postsectindary Education on Military. 
Bases will be expected to prepare a pre-visit report that 
will include an inventory of current educational programs, 
' ■ administrative organization, curriculum, advanced placement 
policy and procedures, faculty and other personnel, evalua- 
tion systems, and quality control systems, and equipment 
and facilities on base and at the parent institjjtion. In 
A preparing the Case Study Report the i nsti tuti on" should 
address the following <}uestions and areas: 

a. Institutional Purpose . Does the official statement 
of purpose of the insti tuti on cl early provide for 
• the extension of the educational programs and resources 
to off-campus programs for military personnel on 
, military installations? 
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Institutional' Organization and Adnlnlstratlon . V 
Does the organlzatlona.l and administrative structure 
of the Institution adequately provide for good 
acbni-nlstratlon pf the Institution's off-campus programs 
on th§ military 1nstall?it1on? Using charts, describe 
the administrative organization of the institution to " 
clearly Indicate the lines of responsibility for the 
acMilnlstratlve and academic functions of the institution 
In providing educational -programs on military installa- 
tions? Is the organization effective In providing 
adequately for tfie military programs? identify, in terms 
of effect on the student's educational experience, ciny 
weaknesses that may exilst. What measures are planned. 
If needed, to Improve the institution's services for 
programs oiy military installations? Does that part of 
the military organizational structure responsible for 
educa1:ional programs on bas^ have appropriate policies 
and* procedures to facilitate instj* tutional operations 
on base? 

Institutional Educational Programs . On the forms 
provided, inventory the educational programs of the 
institution which are offered on the military installa- 
tion selected for the case study. Also, list "and give 
the location of all other off-campus programs offered 
on mi 1 itary .bases . (Appendix B) Does the Acational 
program relate to the purposes of the instHution and 
the military? Demonstrate the ways in which the 

, policies and procedures of admission, instructional 
methods and procedures, and quality, of work required 
of stude|ts are ca^riecl out by the institution on 
military installations. In what ways do the admissions 

standards and criteria, both qualitative and quantita- 
tive, insure the admission of students who can benefit 
from the programs offered? What efforts are being made 
to improve and continually evaluate the programs? 

(1) Admi ssions . Who is responsible for setting 
general admissi ons^policy? Briefly describe 
the admissions "pol icy and procedures for pro- 
grams offered on military installations. 
Describe the institution's policy and pro- 
cedures for evaluation and awarding of credits j 
for prior learning (e,g., CLEP, transfer, 
civilian job experience, military service and 
schools, etc.) Determine if ' comprises have 
been made in admissions requirements in order, 
to maintain adequate enrollments.. Evaluate the 
admissions policies and procedures, identifying 
weaknesses and strengths'. ' OSes' the subsequent 
educational record of students validate the 
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admissions prodess in ^terms of selecting, 
students whose chances are good of satis- 
factorily completing the program? What 
efforts ase being made to improve -a^dmiss ions? 

Curriculum . Describe tbe process by which 
the curriculum is reviewed and established. 
Indicate who is responsible for the final 
determination of curriculum policy. In 
what ways are the administration, faculty 
and military involved in the development 
of academic programs and in the procedures 
for curricular change? How does the insti- 
tution evaluate each program and its results? 
In evali^^fting each program offered demonst^rate 
that it contains sufficient advanced-level 
work in the- subject field to be cdnsistent 
with similar on-campus degree programs. 
Evaluate the effectiveness of the institution's 
policies and procedures in providlpfg and main- 
taining educational programs of ejuality for 
military pFTS-ftmiel . Identify strengths, 
weaknesses, andNpropose solutions for problem 
areas that may bKidentified. 

Instruction . Are methods of instruction 
related to the objectives of the course, the 
capabilities of the students, and the insti- 
tution's standards of qiialjty? Show how the 
evaluation of student perfomance supports the 0 
institution's concern for quality and integrit^^^ 
and discriminates adequately among levels of 
student perfonfiance. Examine grade distribu- 
tions in the courses offered in military 
programs^ over the past year. By what means 
are the quality and effectiveness of instruction 
regularly evaluated? How i^ evaluation of . 
instruction related to subject matter, course 
objectives, and programs of study? Is the 
effectiveness of instruction under continuous 
study? How is the quality of ins true ti<3h on 
military installations related to the quality 
control system of the institution on the 
home campus? Identify strengths and weaknesses 
in the instructional component of the institu- 
tion's educational programs offered on military 
installations. What solutions are proposed for 
problem areas that may be identified? 
Where graduate programs are offered, what 
measures have been taken to insure the quality, 
level, and integrity af the graduate experience- 
for the military stgdent? 
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(4) Learning Resources ,and Phy.sical Fap^'lities . 
Briefly describe the learning resources and 
physical facilities that are available on 
the nfilitary installation to support the 
educational programs of the institution. 
What measured have the institution and the 
military authorities taken to stppplement 
these learning resources? Evaluate the 
adequacy of the learning resources to support 
the programs offered. What additiolial 
learning resources and physical facilities 
are needed? How may these be provided? 

(5) Student Services . Briefly describe the 
student services that are available for 
military installations'? How are academic advise- 
ment and personal counseling needs of students 
met? Have these services been evaluated 

and are they adequate? What additional * 
services are needed? How may they be 
provided? What are the roles of the insti- 
'tutions and the military in the coordina- 
tion of program and student services'^ Is 
this coordination effective? ' 

(6) Financial Resources . Briefly describe the 
financial arrangements in support of the 
educational programs offered on the base. 
Using charts present the financial history 
of the on-base programs showing .sources 

of income, expenditures, and allocation of 
excess of income over expenditures by the 
institution. Are the programs adequately 
supported?^ -What changes are proposed irw 
the financing of the on-base programs? How 
do income and costs for on-base programs com- 
pare with those on campus? 



2 . Accrediting Commission 

• The accrediting commissi on(s)' responsible for the region in 
which the military installation is located will have primary 
responsibility for the organization and conduct 6f ^ on- 
site committee evaluation of the postsecondary education 
program. All visits will be arranged and coordinated by the 
advisory committee for the Case Study. 

a. Visiting CommTttee Structure . Each Visiting Committee 
should consist of at least the follow\ng personnel, most 
of whom should have had experience with military education^ 




pa 

\ 



Chairman (1 ) 
Financial Officer (1 ) 
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Program Specialists (2 or more depending ' 

• on programs offered) 
Commission staff (1) 
Observers: , ' 

DOD. 

Military Service * . - 
Education personnel from other services 
may be invited " • 



the Visiting Committee will recieve the Case 
Study Report and other materials prior to the 
visit. Before arriving at the b^se each member 
is to read th.e report and become familiar with 
its contents. Prior to the visit, each'member 
of the committee will receive notice concerning 
the date of the visit, suggestions regarding 
transportation, housing, time of the first 
meeting, time- of the final meeting, and a list 
of the committee personnel indicating individual 
assignments. 



Definition of Roles— The committee isto give an 
opinion, based op their on-site evaluation, as 
to the appr:opriate "roles in the development and 
delivery of on-base postsecondary education for: 



2. The military 

3. The accrediting commissions 

4. The states 

In making the on:^1te visit the committee should 
use the fol lowing' evalijat ion criteria: 

General 

1. The extent of thie'tb^ncidence of base education 
purposesrand objectives with those of the insti 
tutions which provide educational experiences. 



2. Characteristics of students as related to . 
admissions requirements, course content, and 
course procedures used to accomnodate these 



State 
VA 





1 . The institutions 



characteristics . 
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Input Cri teria - ' ' , ' „ " 

1. Administration . : 

a. How are Institutions selected for on-base programs? 

How often do senior administrators from the parent 
. institution visit the base? How is the program 
. administered in relationship to the home institution? 
What are the responsibilities of institutional 
authorities vis a vis military authorities? Who 
. determines financial arrangements? 

» 

h. Who masses decisions on academic matters? 

c. How are educational priorities determined by military 
authorities? Are course se'lections compatible with 
the overall (^bjectives of the base program and with 
\those of the, parent institution? How are decisions 
made regarding assignment of programs to the 
Various institutions? 

d. Are student services coordinated to avoid duplica- 
tion and to ef^^t economies? 

e. Have the appropriate regional accrediting commissions been 
informed of new base programs by the institutions 

/ involved? How long' has it been since the last 
evaluation? (on base) ^ - 

2. Academic Program 



a. Wha't are the academic and experiential qualifications 
of the faculty? What is the extent of the employment 
of adjunct instructoVs? Are there procedures for the 
monitoring of" faculty performance? 

b. Is there faculty input into academic matters on , 
military installations? Student input? 

c. Are there stated admissions policies? 

Do" they vary from those of the parent institution? 



d. Is curriculum»consistent with program objectives? 
What is the extent of non-credit offerings? 



Are there stated policies in regard to what is expected 
of students? Do stiidents have the opportunity to 
evaluate instruction and their on-base educational . 
prograni?o ^ " . 

What learning resources are available—library, audio- 

-9-' 
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visual, etc. Iiuwhat Ways do they support the 
learning objectives of _ programs? 



g. . What physical facilities in terms of classrooms 

- \ and "laboratories are available? Are they adequate 
to support the programs offered? 

h. What are the procedirres for record keeping of^ 
student files? 

Output Criteria „ ^ * 

1. /(re there formal procedures for evaluating the student 
^ outcomes of courses and programs in terms of stated 

objectives? . ' ' 

2. Are there provisions for recording the post-program 
attainments of graduates? Are the procedures similar • 
to those employed at the home campus of the .institution? 

3. How much and what types of military education are accepted 
for credit toward degree programs? " Are credits earned 

on base accepted by other institutions? ° 

The Visiting Committee will make an evaluation of the 
post secondary education program" at the base with appropriate 
recommendations for the program as a whole as well as for the 
individual institutions and administrative units, *both military 
and civilian. 

c. Fi nal Repor,t . Before the committee leaves the b^se, the 
cRairman is to obtaiiya rough draft /of the written report 
f>em each member of the committee. The chairman will then 
prepare a draft of the full report to achieve consistency 
of presentation and submit copies to the appropria^ 
institutional; and military personnel to be checked f(>r 
errors of fact and possible conclusions made on the basis~ 
of incomplete and/or inaccurate i nf t wrn^ ition. When the 
chairman judges the report to be correct, copies of the 
final report will be distributed to the chairman of the 
Case Study, 

The Visiting Committee wil) give an oral report of their 
findings to the Base Conmander and/or 'his representative, 
institutional representatives, and others before they leave 
the military installation. 

Schedule • - 

From time of approval toy^cei^t of funds implementation will 
be as follows: 
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Two Months: . i 

The advisory committee, working with the appropriate military 
personnel, will select the mlHta-ry installations to be included v 
In the Case Study. 

• ' • * , • 

Six Months: 

The visiting committees wIlT make the on-site evaluations 

on. a schedule of dates appropriate to the particular 

military Installations. , 

Two Months: » ' 

The advisory committee for the Case 3tudy will review all 
of the base reports and will prepare and present a final 
comprehensive report on the total Case Study of Postsecondary 
Education on Military Ba(ses." The final report will include a ^ ' 
summary of findings and conclusions with appropriate recommenda- 
tions for the institution^, the mi litary, and the regional accrediting 
commissions . for the improvement of the effectiveness of the 
delivery of quality postsecondary education to military personnel 
on military installations. 

Budget 

^he following budget is proposed for the Case Study\evaluat1on: 

m military installations — costs for each = 
Vi)s1ting commi ttee personnel 



core committee of nine @ T500 = $ 4,500 

Administrative costs 

(preliminary visit, report preparation, 
advisory committee work) 1,500 



$6,000 average 
cost per' visit 



Costs for t^n visits plus total project $60,000 
expenses: 

vObservers will participate at their own expense. 



I 
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APPENDIX C 

Letters of Invitation with Enclosures 

^ Parti: Participating Base Commanders 

V . Part 2: Participating Institutions 

\ : ' Part 3: Visiting Conimitfe«e-4d^bers 

Part 4: Document to Educational Services 
Representatives in the DOD 




Hi 



"I 

i 



'AM 




APPENDIX C - Part 1 

t - ■ 

The Council On Postsecondary Accreditation 



Dea^ " ' " 

Your military installation has been, selected to participate in a Case 
Study of Off-Campus Postsecondary Education on Military Bases. This study 
is being conducted for the United States Department of Defense by the 
Council on Postsecondary Accreditation and the postsecondary commissions, 
of the six regional ax;crediting associations. The Department of Defense ' 
will fund the project through COPA to be administered through the ^ 
Cormiission on Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. The Advisory Committee for this study consists of the pr*esident 
of COPA, th^ exqcutive secretaries/directors of all the regional post- 
secondary accrediting commissions, representatives of each service branch, 
and a representative from the Department of Defense. 

The Case Study is a serious attempt to gather information necessary -to 
assess the nature and quality of degree programs being offered on military 
bases. Briefly the goals of the study are as follows: 

1. To identify the current rbles of: /' 

(a) postsecondary institutions, - 

(b) military organizations and personnel, 

(c) the states, . > 

(d) regional accrediting commissions, and , 

(e) other organizations or agencies concerned with gn-base 
postsecondary educational programs provided by civilian 
institutions. ' ' 

2. To make recommei1?l^t 1 ons concerning tfie proper roles of each of 
the 'organizations listed in 1. above. 

, ♦ 

3. To make recommendations for an on-going system of quality control 
in institutional programs provided on base. ^ 

4. To provide a reservoir of data 'about' these postsecondary educational 
programs for use by the military (base commanders, educational 
service officers, and Department of Defense personnel), institutional 
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-personneT, and accrediting cornmissions in the development of appro 
priate policies and procedures for such programs. 

The plan for the Case Study is as follows: 

.1. The- fol lowing bases -have been selected by the Case Study Advisory 
• Committee .to participate in the*' study: 

4 Installation " 

r 

1, Mac'Dill Air Force Base, Florida 

V 

2, Camp Lejeune Marine Corps Base, North .Carolina 
Cherry Point. Marine Corps Base, North jCaroTina 



•^pate 



s (1979^, 



:6rps Be 



3. Kadena„Air Force Base» UK^nawa 
Cadi^ Butler Marine Corpfe Base, Okinawa 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska 

4. Naval Station, Mayport, Florida 

5. McGuire Air Force Base, NeW^ Jersey 

6. Ft. Stewart. Army Base, Georgia 

7. Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia 
Naval Guided Missile School, Dam Neck, 

Virginia Beach, Virginia 
Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, 

Norfolk, .Virginia 
Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia 

8. Ft. Cfirson Arniy Base, Colorado 

9. Naval Air Station, Miramar, Sgn Diego, 

California 

Naval Air Station, North Island, San Diego, 
California 

10. V Corps Installations, Frankfurt, W. Germany 
Rhein/Main Air Force Base 

Lindsey Air Station * * . 



March 25-28 
April 22-26 

May l-il 
May 6-9 

■N 

May 13-17 . 
•Way 13-17 . 
May 20-25 

1 




June 3-7 
June 3-7 



June 23- 
July 3 
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2. Each institution offering postsecondary cfe^ree programs on one or 
'more seJected%ases is being invited to complete a two-part report. 

* * 

Payt One will consist of a list of all off -campus degree programs 
offered bj^> the institution on military bases, indicating the scope, 
of programs offered. Part Two will describe and analyze only those 
degree programs offered by the institution on bases selected for 
the Case Study ^' It will include the following: 

(a) administration and organization ^ 

(bj progrfims and curricula 

(c) admission policy and procedures . 

(d) faculty and staff ' - . 

(e) evaluation and "quality control systems 

(f) effectiveness of instruction 

(g) equipment and facilities 

(h) student services * . . 

3. The institutional report will be furnished to visit ma committees 
selected by the chairman of the Case Study Advisory^^mittee after 
consultation with representatives of Qach of the regional accrediting 
agencies. A committee will be appointed to visit each selected base, 
with a" majority of the members representing the. region in which tha. 
base is located and members from other regions as well. ,Each com- 
mittee will include one or more regional commission staff members for 
the Case Study, and may also include a number of observers from such 
groups as the Department of De'fense, service branches, state approval 
agencies. Veterans Administration, and the Office of Education. 

4. When each of the selected bases is visited, institutions will be_ 
expected to have a rept^esentative present during the committee visit. 

An integral part ot the Case Study is the committee visit to/your'installa 
tion. This visit is scheduled for April 22-27, 1979. The rfegianal 

"accrfidnting commissibn whose area includes ybur base will have^primary 
responsibility for the organization of the on-site visit. Visiting 

' conmittee members will be furnished with copies of the individual insti- 

Jlirtional reports in advance of the visit. It is expected that arrange- 
flSnts regarding lodging and meals will be made by the DOD service repre- 
sentatives in conjunction with the base ESO. Transportation will be 

.arranged by the chairman of the Advisory Comfnitteci in coordination with 
the staff of the Southern Association of Colleges/and Schools. 



V 
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The visiting committee members Wijl ^contribute to anNlyal uati ve report in 
light of institutional reports and tf)e_^'ndings of theWpn-site visit. 
Before leaving the base the committee will present an cg-al report to the 
Base Commander and the institutional representatives. tI draft of the full 
written report will be submitted by the chairman of the visiting committee 
to the appropriate institutional and military personnel in order to check 
for accuracy. Final reports, will be sent to the chairman- of the Advisory 
Committee, A Comprehensive Reporton Military Base Education based on the 
various individual case study reports will t>e prepared by the Advisory 
Committee at the conclusion of the total project. This report will sum- 
marize findings and conclusions of the various installation reports and 
will make appropriate recommendations for the institutions, the military, 
and the regional accrediting commissions. 

We are confident that this study will result in in|6rmation and recommen- 
dations of significant value to the higher educatimi community and to the 
military. We look forward to your participation- 

' • Sincerely, 



n W. Sv/eet 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
Military Base Case Study 
Southern Association of Colleges 

and Schools 
795 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 




Gordc 
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APPENDIX C Part 2 

the Council On Postsecondary Accreditation 



Dear ^ 

This letter is being sent to invite the participation of your institution 
in an important study of educational programs which are currently being 
offered by accredited postsecondary institutions on military installa- 
tions. The Case Study of Off-Campus Postsecondary Education on Military 
Bases will be conducted by the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation and 
the postsecondary commissions of the six regional accrediting agencies for 
the United States Department of Defense. The Department of Defense will 
fund the project through COPA to be administered through the Commission 
on Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. The 
Advisory Committee for this study consists of the president of COPA, the 
executive secretaries/directors of all the regional postsecondary ac- 
crediting commissions, representatives of each service branch, and a 
representative from the Department of Defense. 

The Case Study is a serious attempt to gather information necessary to 
assess the nature and quality of degree programs being offered on military 
bases. Briefly the goals of the study are as follows: 

1, To identify the current roles of: 

(a) postsecondary institutions, 

(b) military organizations and personnel, 

(c) the states, 

(d) regipnal accrediting commissions, and 

(e) other organizations or agencies concerned with on-base 

^ postsecondary educational programs provided by civilian 

institutions* 

To make recommendations concerning the proper roles of each of the 
organizations listed in K above. 

3* To make recommendations for an on-going system of quality control In 
institutional programs provided on base. . - , 
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The plan for the Case 




s follows 



1. The following bases have been selected by the fia*^ Study Advisory 
Committee to participate in the study: 



Install at ion , 

1. MacDill Air Force Base, Florida 

2. Camp Lejeune Marine Corps Base, North Carolina 
Cherry Point Marihe Corps Base, North Carolina 

3. Kcidena Air Force Base, Okinawa 

Camp Butler Marine Corps Base, Okinawa 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska 

4. Naval Station, Mayport, Florida 

5. McGuire Air Force Base, New Jersey 

6. Ft. Stewart Arrny Base, Georgia 

7. Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia 
Naval Guided Missjle School, Dam Neck, 

Virginia Beach, Virginia 
Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, 

Norfolk, Virginia 
Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia 

8. Ft. Carson Arn\y Base, Colorado 

9. Naval Air Station, Miramar, San Diego, 

California 

Naval Air Station, Nprth Island, San Diego, 
Cal ifornia 

10. V Corps Installations, Frankfurt, W. Germany 
Rhein/Main Air Force Base 
Lindsey Air Station 



Dates (1979) 
March 25-28 
April 22-26 

May 1-11 

May 6-9 
May 13-17 
July 14-17 
May 20-25 



June 3-7 



June 3-7 



June 23- 
July 3 
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Each institution offering postsecondary degree programs on one or 
more selected bases is being invited to complete a two-part report»\ 

Part One will consist of a list of all off -campus degree programs 
o'ffered by the institution on military bases, indicating the scope 
of programs offered. Part Two will describe and analyze only tJi^ose 
degree prog^m^ offered by the institution on bases selected for the 
Case StudyT^'Tt will include the following: 

(a) administration and organization 

(b) programs and curricula 
{c)^admission policy and procedures 

(d) faculty and staff 

(e) evaluation and quality control systems ^ 

(f) effectiveness of instruction' 

(g) equipment and facilities 

(h) student services 



V 



The institutional report will be furnished in advance to visiting 
committees selected by the chaiVman of the Case Study Advisory 
Committee after consultation with, representatives of each of the 
regional accrediting commissions. A committee will be appointed to 
visit each selected base, with^ttr^majority of the members repre- 
senting the region in which the base is located and oiembers from 
other regions as well. Each committee will include one or more 
regional commission staff members for the Case Study, and may also 
include a number of ^observers from such groups as the Department of 
Defense, service branches, :state approval agencies. Veterans ^ ^ ' 
Administration, and the Office of Education, No visits will be 
made to the home campuses of institutions. ^ % 

When each of the selected bases is vis ited, i-nstitutions will be 
expected to have a representative present during tbe committW visit. 
The visiting committee members will feach prepare an/evaluative report 
in light of institutional reports, the base report, and the findings 
of the on-site visit. Before leavirfg the base the committee \W] 11 
present an oral report -tp t.he Base Commander and tjie i nstitut^i^ijal 
representatives. A drafx of the full written report will be suB~ 
mitted by the chairman of the visiting committee tQ the approbriate 
institutional and military personnel in order to check for accWacy. 
Final reports will be sent to the chairman of the Advisory Committee. 
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A Comprehensive Report on hjilitary Base Education based on the 
various individual case study reports will be prepared by the 
Advisory Coimiittee at the conclusion of the total project. This 
report will summarize findings an^J conclusions of the various 
installation reports and will make appropriate recommendations 
for the institutions, the military, and the »*egional accrediting 
commissions. * . 

We are confident that this study will result in information and recom- 
mendations fO significant value to the higher education community and to 
the military. We earnestly solicit and look forward to your participation. 



Would you please furnish us with the name, address and phon^ number of the 
institutional representative from the home campus who will be present for 
the base visit jnd also the.^name, address, and phone number of the repre- 
sentative handling your programs on the base. 



The institutional report form$ are. e^ttached to this -letter. 




Si ncerely. 



Gordon W. Sweet 

Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
Military Base Case Study 
Commission on Colleges 
Southern Association of Colleges 



and Schools 
795 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 



GWS/el 
Enclosure 
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TheSouncil On Postsecondary Accreditation 



. } 

• INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE INSTITUTIONAL REPORT 
FOR THE CASE STUDY OF OFF-CAMPUS POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION ON MILITARY BASES 



Introduction 

Each postsecondary institution currently operating on one or more of 
the military installations participating in the Case Study of Off-Campus 
Postsecondary E-ducation on Military Bases has been asked to prepare a 
report to be furnished to committees which will visit these bases. These 
reports will be furnished to members of the visiting committee to aid them 
in gaining an accurate picture of degree programs being offered on-the 
selected bases and also on the scope of programs beinq offered by your 
institution on other bases. The institutional reports will be utilized in 
preparing reports which will be sent to the Advisory Cqpimittee for the 
Case Study. A final report reviewing all of the committee reports will 
then be produced by the Advisory Committee. 

We emphasize that all of these reports are for in^rmational purposes 
only and will not be used for purposes of accredi tation. This is not an 
accreditation sfudy. 

/ The institutional report is organized in two parts.* Part One Is an 
inventory of programs to be used to describe off-campus units constituting 
the institution's total off-campus program on military installations. 
Part Two is a detailed report, part narrative and part statistical informa- 
tion, which concerns degree programs offered only on those bases selected 
for the Case Study. Part Two must bie completed for each base selected for 
the Case Study (see cover letter) on which your institution offers degree 
programs. ^ 

■ ' ' ' . • 

It is recommended that the parent Institution respond to the items in 
Part One and that representatives or those administrators responsible for 
off-campus units assist in responding to the items in Part Two. 

Please respond on a separate document (pot on this form). 

In responding to the questions, please repeat the question prior to * 
the response. Supplementary materials such as catalogs (campus and of-f- 
campus), policy manuals, and promotional literature should be submitted 
along with the responses to Items Included in this form. 
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Send three copies of the completed report (PaTrt One and Part Two for each 
selected base) and any supplementary materials to: 

Gordon W. Sweet 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
Military Base Case Study 
Commission on Colleges 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schoo' 
795 Peach tree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30308 



The three copies for each selected base should be receive! not later 
two weeks prior to the date for the commi^ttee visit to that base. 



than 
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PART ONE - TOTAL OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAM OF THE INSTITUTION 
-ON MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 



4 

Please show: 

1. D^te completed ' 

2. Name of parent institution 

3. Address 

4. Telephene number 

5. Name anal title of respondent 

6. Control (public, private non-profit, private-proprietary, 

church-related) . 

Please Tilt the locations of all off-campus programs offered by 
the parent institution on military installations, list the degree 
programs offered at each location, and the enrollment in each 
program. 
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PART TVJO - PROGRAMS AT EACH OFF-CAMPUS LOCATION SELECTED FOR 
INCLUSION IN THE MILITARY BASE CASE STUDY 

>^ 

Note: Complete this section for each location (military base) selected 
-for the Case Studiy where your institution offers off-campus 
programs as listed in Part One, 

A. 'Name of institution and home campus address 

B. Location of this (these) program(s) 

* . ■ 

1, Name and addr^ess of chief administrative officer for this 
off-campus unit. 

2, HEGIS programs offered on this base and total FTE enroll- 
ment for each. . ' - 

3, Degree programs offered at this location, but not oh the 
home campus. 

4, Distance of base from the home campus. 

5, By what organizations is the institution or its programs 
accredited? 

6.. Have the appropriate regional accrediting commissions 
been informed of 'new base programs? How long has it 
'been since the last on-base evaluation? 

C. Institutional goals and purposes 

' ■ * . 

Does the official statement of purpose of the institut>ion clearly 
provide for the .extension of the educational resources to off- 
campus programs for military personnel on military installations? 

D. Institutional organization and administration 

1. How does the organizational and adfninistrative structure 
provide for administration of the institution's off-campus 
programs? 

Using charts, describe the administrative organization to 
clearly iridicate the lines of responsibility for, the 
a(iiii ni strati ve and academic functions in providing these 
prjograms. What are the responsibilities of institutional 
authorities vis-a-vis mil itary| authorities? How does the " 
off-campus unit maintain contact with the home campus? 
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2. Identify in tenns of effect on student educational experience, 
any weaknesses that may exist. 

3. Does that part of the military organizational strycture 
responsible for educational programs on this base have 
appropriate policies and procedures to facilitate insti- 
tutional operations on base? 

4*. What measures are planned, if needed, to improve the insti- 
tution's services for programs on.this installation? 

5. What was the procedure of the. military in informing your 
institution of the desire for programs to be offered on 
this base? 

Degree programs (If response to an item is identical for all pro- 
grams on this base, please indicate. If not, please identify by 
program.) 

1. Does the program relate to both the purposes of the insti- 
tution and the military? • , 

2. Admissions , 

/ 

a. Who is responsible for setting the general admissions 
policy? ■ ^ 

Briefly describe the admissions policy and procedure. 

c. Describe the institution's policy and procedures for 
evaluation and awarding of credits for prior learning 
(CLEP, transfer, civilian job experience, military 
service and schools , etc. ) . 

d. Does the subsequent educational record of students 
validate the admissions process in terms of selecting 
students whose chances are good of satisfactorily 
completing the program? 

e. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the admissions 
policies and proceflures? 

■■•I ■ . - . . ■ . . 

Faculty / 

1. Complete the attached woster of instructional staff for this 
off-campus unit. 
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2- How are faculty selected for programs on. this base? Who 
does the selection (on~ca)Tipu$ department head, dean, 
other)? Is an interview at the home campus required? . 

3. For each degree program offered on-base provide the 
following information. 

a. Total number'of faculty (fuli-time and adjunct) . 

b. Number of faculty with primary appointments on 
the home campus 

c° Percent of b*. by category (professor, associate 
professor, assistant professor, other) 

/ ' ■ . . . 

d. Of b. number and percent holding terminal degrees 

e. Of b. number and percent holding formal waivers 
or equivalence 

f. Waivers and equivalencies approved by: 

Department head ^ « . 

Dean . . ^ 

President 

Board 

If none of the above, please explain 

g. Percent of b. assigned as overload . 

Percent of b. assigned as part of load . ' 

h. Number of faculty teaching more than one on-base 
course 



1. Number of faculty with 
two courses • 
three courses _____ 
four courses 



j. Number of adjuncts / 

k. Number and percent of adjuncts holding terminal 

degrees ' . 

1. Number fend percent of adjuncts holding formal waivers 
or equivalencies 



Iff. Number of adjuncts with , • 
two courses . 

three courses ' 

four courses ______ , 

n. Waivers and equivalencies approved by 
Department head ■ 
Dean ■■ ' , , 

President ^-r— 
Board y / 

If none of the above, please explain. 

o. Is attendance at dn-campus faculty nieettngs required for 
• ■ i 'ij _ 

Full-time facuiti Yes No 

Adjunct faculty;, Yes ^ No 

p. Is attendance at base faculty meetings required for 

Full-time faculty Yes _ No 

If yes, frequency of meet^gs per year 

Adjunct facjjTty ^ Yes No 

If yes, frequency of meetings per year 

q. Is cTassro())m observation formally conducted? 
If yes, by!*whom? 

Faculty pqf'ers from discipline 

Faculty peers from outside discipline 

Campus-based administrators 

On-base insti tutidnal representatives 

Mi litari^ ^personnel 

If ^es, frequency of observation per year 

r. Are faculty evaluation conferences required with 

Department head • ^ 

Dean . . J ' 

Military personnel 

s. Participation in institutional governance, including 
curriculum committees is required for 

Full-time faculty 

Adjunct faculty 

t. Are formal evaluations of faculty by students 
conducted?- If yes, submit form. 
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Number of required on-base office hours per credit hour 
of instruction ^ 



0.0 

0.25 

0.5 

0.75 

KO 
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Curriculum and Instruction 

1. Describe the process' by which the curriculum Is 
reviewed and established. Indicate who is responsible 
for the final determination of curriculum policy. 

In what ways are the administration, faculty and t 
military involved in the development of acaderaic^pro- 
grams and in the procedures for curricular change? 

2. Are methods of instruction related to the objectives 
of the prograit), the capabilities of the students, 

and the institution's standards of quality? , 

3. How are the cfuality and effegt1yeneis_jaf instru^ 
regularly evaluated? 

4. Describe any formal procedures used in evaluating the 
student outcomes of courses and programs in terms of 
stated objectives. " * 

5. How is the quality" of instruction and student outcomes 
related to thetquality control system on the home 
campus? 

' -t ■ " 

6. Are there provisions for recording the post-program 
attainments of graduates? Are the procedures similar 
to those employed at the home campus? 

7. Identify ar\y strengths or weaknesses in the methods' 
of curriculum development, and .the evaluation of 
Instruction and student achievement. What solutions 
are proposed? 
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H, Learning Resources and Physical Facilities 

1. Briefly describe the learning resources (library, audio- 
visual, etc:) and pjiysica'hfacil ities that are available 
on the military installation to support the educational 
programs of the institution? " 

2. Are the facilities and learning resources a deqij[ate to 
support the programs? 

3. 5, What additional facilities or learning resources are needed? 
i^Wh^t measures have the military authorities taken to suppTe- 

' • ment them? , . 

0 

I. Student Services 

■ ■ » 

1. Briefly describe the student services available on this base. 
How are the academic advisement and personal counseling 
needs of students met? 

2. What are the roles of the institution and the military in 
the coordination of program and student services? Is this 
coordination effective? 

3. What additional services are needed? 
J, Financial Resources 

1. Briefly describe the financial arrangements in support of the 
educational program on the base. 

2. Using charts present the financial history of the on-base 
programs showing sources of income, expenditures, and 
allocation of excess of income over expenditures by the 
institution. How do income and costs for on-base programs 
compare with those on campus? ° . 
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3, Are the programs adequately vSupported? What changes in 
financing of on-base programs ay*te proposed? 

K, Catalog and Course Procedures ^ 

1, Is a separate catalog published for your programs on this 
base? If yes, how often is it published. Is a consolidated 
catalog published on base? 
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In each of the following areas please indicate any variance 
between home campLi^ procedures and those on-base. If 
there is variance, pUase explain why. 



a » 


aamibsion rc^u i remen ts 


Yes 


NO 


Vdridnce 


h 


course Li ties 


Vac- 

Yes 


HO 


van ance 


d. 


statement of required 
icauifiybj cXaiii 1 lid L 1 ons , 
papers 


Ypc 

♦ ■ 

Yes 


• 

mO 

No 


Variance 
Variance 


e. 


credits - 


Yes 


No 


Variance 


f. 


contact hours 


Yes 


No 


Variance 


9- 


Tre^uency or uTTenng 


Yes 


Kirk 

NO 


Variance 


h 


^iC: aflU UU^l CtJ U 1 o 1 LCo 




No 
NO 


Van ance 


1 • 


uGyftic pruyraiii remJirG- 
ments 




No 


Variance 




tuition 


Yes 


No 


Variance 




re.Tunu policies 


Yes 


NO 


t 

variance 


1. 


attendance requirements 
and withdrawal policies 


Yes 


No 


Variance 


m. 


grading system 


■Yes 


No 


Variance 


n. 


grievance procedure 


Yes 


No 


Variance 


0. 


retention standards 


Yes 


^No 


Variance 


p. 


research and thesis - 
requirements 


*Yes 


No 


Variance 


q. 


placement service with 
job/applicant historical 
file 


Yes 


No 


Variance 
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L. Academit Support Services Administration 

1. Ratio of academic administrators by head-count and FTE 
to students by head-count and FTE 

2. Ratio of staff administrators by head-count and FTE 
to students by head-count and FTE 

' ■■ ■ ■ ' . ' ■ 

'3. Ratio of student personnel administrators by head-count 
and FTE to students by head-count and FTE 

4. Campus representatives 

a. hours per week for each on this base 

* ' b. students per representative on this base 

c. number of bases representative serves 

d. degrees held by each representative 

^e. number and percent with military experience 
/f, describe job specifications and trairfing program, 
if any, for representatives on this ba^e 



M. Prbgram Data 

Ptease supply data for each d5b>^ee program. Note and justify 
academically if data Is at variance from home campus. 

1. Number of required courses offered in lower clivision 

upper division 



2. Number of ele*ctive courses offered in lower division 
upper^vislon ^'"^ 

3. Registration per course 

4. Percent of students admitted to program on probation 



5. Percent attrition for progl^am attributed to: 
academic failure 
non-puni ti ve wi thdrawal 
non-punitive grade 
hardship 

Total percent attrition 
6.. Percent attrition of student^ adiif^tted to program on proba'tion 
7. Percent of initial cohort completing degree program 
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8. 
9. 



Percent or initial cohort completing 16 credit hours^; 

32 credit hours , 64 credit ho.urs 

For each course and subject area 

a. number of credits .generated 

b. h.c. enrollment 

c. classroom clock hours (50 minutes) per week, indicate 
academic unit (quarter, semester) 

, ■» 

d. laboratory or studjo hours (50 mioutes) per week, 
indicate academic unit (quarter, semester) 



e. 
f. 

g- 

h. 



credit hours awarded 

d . 
c + ^3^ = X (Where X is less than 1.0, explain) 
e 

tuition + applicable fees 



(t) + c 



1. _g_ = 

e 

j. (by' department) number and percentj of courses with 

1 prerequisite ._ 

2 prerequisites 

. 3 prereq(jisites 

k, percent of course' enrollments by department wi th waiver 
of prerequisites 



1. waiver of prerequisites afxprwf^d b> 
department head dean j 



instructor 



m. approval for courses/programs Imust be obtatned from; 

i 1 ■ » ■ 

» faculty committee departn|ent hfead college 



11 

dean (identify whether "academjic degjn," or dean of off- 
Campus program) \ 



university 



state 




N. Provide grade distribution by section, course, department and 
program. Compare with same information from home campus and 
from other off-campus locations. * 

0. Provide data relevant to grades as predictors of success in 
subsequent courses, degree program. „ 

P. Outcomes (by aggregate, h.c., FTE students and degree program) 

1. Number of degrees awarded (list by type of, degree, B.A., 
Ph.D. ,/ etc. ) 

2. Percent using tuition assistance 

3. Percent using G.I. Bill 

4. Percent usincf other benefits (social security, SEOG, BEOG, 



VEAP, etc.) 
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5. Dollar value of tuition assistance per program (institution., 
base) 

6. Percent enrollees taking advanced tests. Identify l)y test, 
'gRE, LSAT, MCAT, etc.) 

7- Provide base-wide scores on above tests showing base norms 
and distribution compared to national norms and distribution 

8. Provide average number of credits per student for 
CLEP 

GAEL i • 

Correspondence 
MOS - AFSQ i 

"hitch or njilitary experience" 

■ ■ ' i 

9. Expenditures for military base program per student FTE by 
category for the year ending (most recent accounting 

period) \ 

i ■ ' 

a. instruction per FTE 

b. Iij?raryjp6r FTE' 

c. f academic support (total per FTE) 

(1) academic administration per FTE 

(2) registrar functions >' 

d. general iadministration per FTE 

e. student iservices (total per jTE) 
(1) academic counseling per FTE 



I . 
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f. physical fg\c1lities and eflulpment (total per FTE) 

(1) faciy.tles per FTE 

(2) furnishings and equipment 

Provide the same infonnation for a-f for the home campus 

11. Does the state provide capJta.Mon funds for the on-base 
prograifl^- » 
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MILITARY BASE CASE STUDY 



Name of Institution 



Location of Off-Campus Unit. 



ROSTER OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF FOR OFF-(CAMPUS UNIT 



Name of Faculty Members 
(Note: Group by Department- 
Discipline) 



Rank 



ffliost 
Advanced 
Degree 



Years of 
Advanced ^ 
Work 
Beyond^ 
Master's 



Other 
Department 
In Which 
Person 
Teaches 



^ Employment 
Outside This 
Institution 
For Which 
Compensati6n 
Is Received 



Teaching 
Load In 
Clock Hours 
Per • 
Week 



1 

■J 



t: ■ 



m 
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APPENDIX C - Part 3 



The 'Council On Postsecondary AGcreditation 
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We wish to invite your participation, asa visiting committee member, 
in the national study of postsecondary flegree. programs current Ij^ being 
offered by colleges and universities on\u.S. military bases. This 
Case Study of Off-Campus Postsecondary Education on Military Bases is 
being conducted for the United States Department of Defense by the 
Council on Postsecondary 'Accreditation and the postsecondary conmfs- 
sions of the six regional accrediting agencies. The project Is being 
administered by the Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools. The Advisory Committee for the study consist 
of the president of COPA, the executive secretaries/ directors of all 
the regional postsecondary accrediting commissions, representatives of 
each service branch, and a representative from the Department of 
Defense. , 

The Case Study Is a serious attempt to gather information necessary 
to assess the nature and quality of degree programs being offered on 
military bases. Briefly the goals of the study are as follows: 

1. To identify the current roles of : 

(a) pos'tsecondary institutions, 

(b) military organizations and personnel, 

(c) the states, 

(d) regional accrediting commissions, and 

(e) other organizations or agencies concerned with on-base 
postsecondary educational programs provided by civilian 
institutiojis. 

2. To make recommendations concerning the proper roles of each of the 
organizations listed in 1- above. 

3. To make recommendations for an on-going system of quality control 
in institutional programs provided on base. 
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4. To provide a reservoir of data about these postsecondary 

educational programs for use by the military (base commanders, 
educational service officers, and Department of Defense per- 
sonnel), institutional personnel, and accrediting commissions 
in the. development of appropriate policies and procedures for 
such programs. ^ 

A committee visit to each base selected for participation is an integral 
part of the study. You are invited to serve on the visiting committee for 
the (name of base The dates for this visit are 

T Visiting committee membeVs will each prepare, while on the instal la- 
tTon, a draft of an evaluative report based on institutional reports (sent 
in advance), an installation report (to be examined on base), and the find- 
ings of the on-site visit. Before leaving the base the committee will, 
present ah oral report to the Base Commander and the institutional rep- 
resentatives. A draft of the written report will be submitted by the 
chairman of the visiting committee to the appropriate institutional and 
military personnel in order to check for accuracy. Final reports will be 
sent to the chairman of the Advisory Committee, to be used in preparation of 
an Overall report of findings .and conclusions concerning militarj^^ base 
education in the United States and abroad. 

All expenses for travel, meals, and lodging 'for committee members will 
be paid by the Case Study. Committee mehibers v/ill be responsible for 

their own travel arrangements. The committee members for 

^Base should plan io arrive by p.m. on . with departure at 

approximately p.m. on . Details concerning arrangements will bo 

sent upon your acceptance. 

We hope very much that you will be able to , participate in the visiting 
committee phase of this important study. * 

Sincerely, 



Gordon W. Sweet 

CHairman of the Advisory Committee 
Military Base Case Study 
Commission on Colleges 
Southern Association of Colleges 

and Schools 
795 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30300 
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The Council On Postsecondary Accreditation 



GUIDELINES FOR MILITARY BASE 
CASE STUDY VISITING CONWITTEES 



Plan of the Study 

The Case- Study of Off-Campus Postsecondary Education on Military 
Bases is a serious attempt to gather Information about and make assess- 
ments of degree programs on military bases. It is being conducted for 
the U.S. Department of Defense by the Council on Postsecondary Accredita- 
tion and the postsecondary commissions of the six regional accrediting 
associations. ' 

Briefly the goals of. the study are: 

1. To identify the current roles of: 

(a) postsecondary institutions, 

(b) military organizations ^ind personnel, ^ 

(c) the states, " 

(d) regional accrediting commissions, and 

(e) other organizations or agencies concerned with on-base 
postsecondary educational programs provided by civilian 
institutions. 

2. To make recomnendations concerning the proper roles of each 
of the organizations listed in 1. above. 

3. - To evaluate the effectiveness of civilian postsecondary 

institutions providing degree programs for personnel on 
selected military bases. 

4. To make recommendations for an on-going system of quality 
control in institutional programs provided on base. 

5. To provide a reservoir of data about these postsecondary 
educational programs for use by the military (base commanders, 
educational service officers, and Department of Defehse 
personnel), institutional personnel, and accrediting commis- 
sions in the development of appropriate policies and procedures 
for such pr<3'grams. 



Kenneth E, Young, President / Eugene I. Van Antwerp. Staff Associate / James M. Phillips. Staff Associate 
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2. 



3. 



4. 



General 



plan for the Case Study is as follows: 

/ 

A number of bases have been selected by the Case Study 
Advisory Committee to participate in the study. 



Each institution offering postsecondary degree programs 

on one or more selected bases 1s being invited to com- • :| 

plete a two-part report. Part One will consist o,f a m 

list of aJl off-campus degree programs offered by the • , 

institution on military bases. Part Two will consist 

of a case study report which describes and analyzes 

only those degree programs offered by the institution 

on bases selected for the case study. 1 

The institutional reports will be furnished to visiting ..s 

comnittees selected by the chairman of the Case Study 

Advisory Committee after consultation with representatives 

of each of the regional accrediting agencies. A committee 

will be appointed to visit each selected base, with the 

majority of the members representing the region 1n which . - 

the base is located and members from other regions as well. t 

Each committee will include one or more regional commission 

staff members for the Case Study, and a number of observers 

from the Department of. Defense, service branches, state 

approval agencies, Veterans Administration, and the Office 

of Education. Expenses for the visit will be borne by the 

Case Study grant. . 

When each of the selected bases is visited, institutions 
will be expected to have a representative present during-; 
the committee visit. 



Members of the visiting committee will receive prior to the 
base visit reports completed by each institution offering • 
degree programs on base. They may also receive catalogs 
and other printed materials produced by the individual 
institution. Before arriving at the base each member of 
the committee will read the reports and all other materials 
pertinent to specific assignments made in advance by the 
committee chairman. 

Before the visit each member wil T receive memoranda con- 
cerning the schedule of the visit, suggestions regarding 
transportation, time of the initial and final meetings. 
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and a listing of the committee personnel. Comnlttee members 
will make their 'own travel, arrangements. Travel by personal 
automobile will be reimbursed at 17 cents per mile, not to- 
exceed the cost of tour'ist air fare plus airport transporta- 
tion. Air travel will be reimbursed for tourist class air fa 

Role of the Committee 

(a) The comnittee is to provide a professional opinion, 
based on their analysis of reports, supplementary 
materials, and the findings of the on-site visit, as 
to the appropriate roles in the development and 
delivery of on-bc^se postsecondary education for: 

(1) the institutions . 

(2) the militfry 

(3) the accrediting commissions 

(4) the states 

(5) other 

(b) The following criteria and guidelines should be 
utilized in describing and assessing the ieffec- 
tiveness of educational programs on base. The 
committee's wrjtten report should deal with these 
criteria on three levels: (1) there should be a 
description of policies and4)rocedures currently 
followed on base, (2) there should be a notation 
of how these policies and procedures differ from 
those on the home campuses, and (3) there should 
be a professional evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the policies and procedures, of their strengths 
and weaknesses along with recommendation for im- 
provement directed toward Individual institutions 
and administrative units, both military and civi- 
lian. 

Criteria 



Administration 

(a) How are institutions selected for on-base programs? How 
often do senior administrators from the parent institutio 
visit the base? How is the program administered in re- 
lation to the home^ institution? What are the responsibi- 
lities of institutional authorities vis-a-vis military 
authorities? Who determines financial arrangements? 

(b) HOw do base education purposes and objectives relate to 
those of the institutions which provide degree programs? 
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(c) Who make decisions on academic matters? 

(d) How are educational priori tfes determined by military 
authorities? Are course selections compatible with the 
overall objectives of the base program and with those of 
the parent institution? How are decisions made regarding 
assignment of programs to the various institutions? 

(e) What student services are available and are they coor- 
dinated to avoid duplication and to effect economics? 

(f) Have the appropriate regional accrediting commissions 
.been informed of new base programs by the institutions 

involved? 

(g) Overall , what are the strengths and weaknesses of the 
administrative arrangements as they affect educational 
programs and what ihiprovements should be made? 

Academic Program » * 

(a) What are the qualifications of the faculty? Who selects 
the faculty? What is the number and proportion of ad- 
junct Instructors? Have adjunct faculty had previous 

' college teaching experience on a campus? What are the 
procedures for monitoring faculty performance? 

(b) Is there faculty input into academic matters on military 
installations? What is the role of home campus faculty 
in curriculum development, faculty selection, program 
evaluation, etc.? 

(c) Are there stated admissions policies? Do they vary 
from those of the parent institution? 

(d) Is curriculum consistent with program objectives? 

(e) Are there stated policies in regard to what is expected 
of students? Do students have the opportunity to evalu- 
ate instruction and their on-base educational program? 

(f) What learning resources are available— library, audio- , 
visual, etc. ? In what ways do they support the 
learning objectives of programst 

(g) What physical facilities in terms of -classrooms and 
laboratories are available? Are they adequate to 
support the programs offered? 

(h) What are the procedures for record keeping of student files? 
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(i) -What financial arrangements support the on-base 
educational program? 

Outcomes Criteria 

(T) l\re there f^^ procedures for evaluating the student outcomes, 
of courses ajid programs In terms of stated objectives? Is 
' there regular, formal evaluation of the total program and its 

effectiveness? 

(2) Are there provisions for recording the post-program attainments 
of graduates? 

- (3) How much and what types of military, education and exp.eriential 
learning are accepted for credit toward degree programs? Are 
credits earned on base accepted by other institutions? How 
are these evaluated? 

Ffnal Report 

Before the committee leaves the base, the chairman is to obtain a 
rough draft of a written report from each member of the committee. 

The visiting committee will give an oral report of their findings 
to the Base Commander and/or his representatives. Institutional repre- 
sentatives, and other before leaving the military installation. 

The chairman will then prepare a draft of the full report to 
achieve consistency of presentation. Copies will be submitted to the 
appropriate institutional arid military personnel to be checked for errors 
of fact and possible conclusions made on the basis of incomplete and/or 
inaccurate information. When the chairman judged the report to be cor- 
rect, copies of the final report will be distributed to the chairman 
and members of the advisory committee for the Case Study. A comprehen- 
sive report will be produced by the Advisory Committee sumnarizing 
findings and conclusions and making appropriate recommendations for the 
Institutions, the military, and the regional accrediting commissions. 
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The Council On Postsecondary Accreditation 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE COMMITTEE REPORT 

E^ch member of the visiting conmittee should complete a draft of 
his part of the report before the end of the committee visit. Jj^ 
writing the report the "Guidelines for Military Base Case S^^^idy Visiting 
Committees" should be utilized, taking into account the ro^ of the 
committee in 2 (a) and (b) under General Procedures of the Guidelines. 

The following is a suggested outline for the committee report. . 

I. Introduction (arrangements, acknowledgements, etc.) 

11, Off-Campus Postsecondary Education at the Base 

A. Institutional Purpose and Goals 

B. Organization and Administration 

C. Institutional Educational Program 

(1 ) Admissions 

(2) Curriculum 

(3) Instruction 

(4) Learning resources and physical facilities 

(5) Student services 

(6) Financial resources 

(7) Systems for quality assurance 

'"^X^ III. Current Roles * . 

A. Postsecondary Institutions 

B. Mil itary Organizations 

C. Sta^tes 

D. Regional Accrediting Commissions 

E. Other -Organizations or Agencies 
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,1 ^ 

^ Kenneth E. Young. President / Eugene I. Van Antwerp. Staff Associate / James M. Phillips, Stall Associate 
One Duponi Circle. N. W.. Suite 760. Washington. 0. C. 20036 phone: (20?) 4^2- U33 



IV. Summary Recommendations | 

A. Admissions i 

B. Curriculum 

C. Instruction 

D. Learning Resources and Physical Facilities 

I 

E. Student Services 

F. Financial Resources 

G. ^ Quality Concerns . 

H. Role Definitions 



An attempt should be made to describe and evalil^te the programs of 
each institution serving ^the bas6 (as is outlined in Section IIJ. 
Section III should identify the current roles of A-E as they affect the 
base and Section IV should summarize the recommendations as to institu- 
tional programs and how they function in the base environment. Each 
committee member should keep a record of persons interviewed while on 
base. The committee chairman should record the names of the official 
representative, if present, of each institution; on the base. 
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APPENDIX C - Part 4 

The Council On Postsecbndary Accreditation 




REPORT OF MILITARY BASES SELECTED 
FOR INCLUSION IN^ THE CASE STUDY OF OFF-CAMPUS 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION ON MILITARY BASE5 



The Case Study of Off-Campus Postseconda'ry Education on Military Bases 
is, an attempt to obtain a clearer picture of the vaViety and quality of 
educational programs offered by civilian institutions on selected military 
installations. Some of the procedures and criteria to *be used are similar 
to those employed in the accreditation of academic institutions, but it 
should be clearly understood that this study does not involve the accredi- 
tation of the institutions or the base programs. 

The outline which follows is designed to assist the Education Services 
Officer in providing information concerning the various programs offered on 
the base by civilian institutions. In some cases the data requested or 
questions asked may not apply specifically to the base or its programs, but 
the ESO is urged to provide the most complete information possible. The 
institutions conducting programs on the base will be providing detailed 
information about their programs. 

The reports prepared by the base and the insti tutions^i 1 1 provide 
essential material for a committee designated by the Case Study Advisory . 
Committee to visit the base and evaluate the programs. If there are any 
questions about the type or quantity of information required, they should 
be directed to: , • 

Gordon W. Sweet 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
Military Base Case Study 
Commission on Colleges - 
Southern Associa t^gg^f Colleges and Schools 
795 Peach^^^f^treet, N.E. 



Atlanta, G^^, 30308 



Of 



The following informational report shoufd be completed in advance 
the committee visit to the. base, a copy sent to your service department 
point of contact as far in advance of the visit as possible, and then the 
report should be made available to the committee at the time of thekf visit. 



plai 



Please complete questions requiring a narrative answer on a^sep^rate 
sheet after repeating the question. Questions requiring statistical data 
may be answered on this form. 



1 



Kenneth E, Young, President / Eugene I, Van Antwerp. Staff Associate / James M. Phillips, Staff Associate 
One Dupont Circfe. N,W., Suite 760, Washington, D. 20036 phone :\( 202} 4^2- U33 
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A. Procurement of On-base Degree Programs 

1 List each college now providing on your base courses leading 
. . ' to a degree, the degree programs offered by each at the present 
time and during 1978, and the length of time each institution 
has been serving your base. 



1. For each institution indjcate why 
the base. For example, was there 



the college was brought on 
J special need or request 



for the course or program? By who^? 

3 What procedures does your base use to typically ic^entify or 
determine whether or not a particular institution should be 
invited to provide degree program* on your base? 

* 4. How does your base make contact w$th the academic community to , 
explore possible new offerings? I 

5 Are all local institutions typically requested to respond to the 
' ' need for a course or program? B^^as specific as possible in 
describing how this occurs, j 

.. • i ■ 

B. Program Requirements • ! 

When asking institutions to submit prjoposals for an on-base degree 
program,. do those on base who are responsible for obtaining these 
proal?an!s specify to the institutions any of the following? Please 
check those which are specified. 

1. Number of courses to be offered 

2. Frequency and/or sequence of course offerings 
3. Faculty qualifications 

4. Student entrance requirements (prerequisites, tests, etc.) 

5 Amount and/or types of credit from other programs to be 

counted toward a degree (either previous to or after 

initiation of degree program) 

6. Credit to be granted by the institution for military 
' — experience 2er se (MOS's, ratings, etc.) 



7. Minimum time for completion of the degree 

8. Thesis requirements (if graduate deg^ree) 

9. Class^size limitations 



10. Enrollment minimum 

11. Administrative services to be provided by the institution 

12. Counseling services to be provided by the institution 

13. Avai lability vof office hours to be provided by the 
institution , v . 

/ ■ , - ' ■ . ' ■ 

14. Facilities to be provided by the base 

15. Institutional compliance with the statement on off- campus 
programs of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation 

16. Provision by the institution of external evaluations of 
acceptability such as accreditation or approval by V.A. 

^State Approval Agency 

17. If the answer to No. 16 is yes, are accreditation and self- 
studies used in deciding which institution should offer an 
on-base program 

1^. Methotls for evaluating the effectiveness of the v^rograms. 



Space Allocation for Education Services 

Estimate the total square feet allocated to each institution providing 
degree programs for the following: 

Classrooms 

College representative's office" 

Storage of supplies and/or workroom" 

Books 



O 

Laboratories 
Lounge 



150 } 



D. Total Budget Anocation by Base to Support Degree Programs 

* ' Books and supplies ■ 

Furnishings for classrooms and offices 

Audio- visual resources ^ 

' Computer tiftie H 

Laboratory equipment and supplies 

Supplies for faculty 

/ ■ ' ■ ■ . 

E. Student Services 

1. What are the functions of the on-base institutional representatives? 

2. - How are they selected and who pays for them? 

3. Does each institution serving your base provide its own representative? 

4. How many hours per week are they available? 

5. How many persons ^does your base provide for counseling, advising, and 
registration for degree programs? 

6. How are they selected and who pays for them? 

7. What are their functions? , 

F. Educational Program , * 

1. What methods are used by your base to evaluate the quality and effective 
ness of programs and institutions currently offering programs on your 

. base? . ' 

2. What information is regular%~xollected by the base to aid in the,^ 
assessment of program quality and effectiveness? Who collects this 
information and what is done with it? ^ 

Additional Comments - , • 

Would you coinnent on any aspect of your base education program not covered 
above which you think would help the visiting committee better understand 
what you are trying to accomplish. 
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Participating Military Bases and Institutions 

.Part I: Military Bases 
Part II: Institutions 
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APPENDIX D - Part 1 
♦ 



PARTICIPATING MILITARY BASES 



DATE OF VISIT 



BASE 



March 25-28, 1979 



MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida 
William L. Turner, Chairman 



April 22-26, 1979 



Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune; 
Marine Air Station, Cherry Point, N.C 
William L, Flowers, Chairman 



April 30-May 4, 1979 



Klmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Hector H. Lee, Chairman 



May 5-12, 1979 



Kadena Air Force Base; Marine Corps Base 
Camp Smedley D. Butler, Okinawa. 
Robert L. Maurer, Chairman 



May 6-9, 1979 



Naval Station Mayport, Florida. 
Robert Coyne, Chairman 



May 13-17, 197 9 



McGuire Air Force Base, New Jersey. 
Stanley Smith, Chairman ■ 



May 20-25, 1979 



Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. ; 
Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Va.; > 
NavaLAir Station, Oceana, Va.; 
Naval/Guided Missiles School, Dam Neck, Va. 
William L. Turner, Chairman 



June 3-7, 1979 



Ft. Carson Army Base, Colorado. 
Thomas Reckerd, Chairman 



June 3-7, 1979 



Naval Air Stations , Miramar and North 
Island, San Diego, California. 
Richard L, Williamson, Chairman 



June 23-July 2, 197 9 



United States Arky V Corps, Frankfurt 
Community; ;,Rhein-Main Air Force Base; 
Lindsey Air Station, Wiesbaden, West 
Germany. 

Fred B. Bentley, Chairman 



July 15-19, 1979 
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Ft. Stewart Army Base, Hunter Army Air Field, Ga 
Ghai^les McQuillan/ Chairman 



APPENDIX D- Part 2 



PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 



Alaska, Universityyof , Anchorage, . Alaska 

Anchorage Community College, Anchorage, Alaska 

Azusa Pacific College, Azusa, California ^ 

Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana 

Big Bend Commujiity College, Moses Lake, Washington / 

Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Burlington County College, Pemberton, New Jersey 

Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

Central Texas College, Killeen, Texas 

Chapman College, Orange, California 

City College^r'*i5*-Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Coastal Carolina Community College, Jacksonville, North Caroli 

Colorado, University of at Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Craven Community College, New Bern, North Carolina 

East Carolina University, Greenville, North Carolina 

Embry Riddle Aeronautical University, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Florida Junior College, Jacksonville, Florida 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 

Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, Georgia 

Georgia Southern College, Statesboro, Georgia 

Golden Gate University, San Francisco, California 

Hawaii Community College, Hilo, Hawaii 

La Verne, University of. La Verne, Ci^ifornia 

Los Angeles Community Colleges, Los Anqeles Calif ornia 

Maryland, Univ, of. University College, College Park, Maryland 

Mercer County Community College, Trenton, New Jersey 

National University, San Die^o, Calif^ornia 

Northern Colorado, University of, Greeley, Colorado 

North Florida, University of, Jacksonville, Flprida 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Oklahoma 

Old Dominion University, Norfolk, Virginia 

Pepperdine University, Malibu, California 

Pikes Peak Community College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Regis College, Denver, Colorado 

Rider College', Lawrenceville, New Jersey 

St. Leo College, St. Leo, Florida 

San Diego State University, San Diego, California 
Savannah State College, Savannah, Georgia lU 
Southern California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif orfiia 
Southern Illinois^ University at Carbondale, Illinois 
Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville, Illinois 
Southwestern College, Chula Vista, California 
Tampa, University of, Tampa, Florida 
Tidewater Community College, Portsmouth, Virginia 
Trenton State College, Trenton, New Jersey 
Troy State University/ Troy, Alabama 

United States International University, San Diego, California 
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APPENDIX E- Part 1 



MILITARY BASE CASE STUDY ON-SITE TEAM MEMBERS 



Dr. John E. Anderson, Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
Columbus College, Col umbus*, Georgia 31907 

Dr. Donavon Auble, Associate Provost for Academic Analysis 
and Professor of Educational Psychology, Miami University, 
Roudebush Hall, Oxford, Ohio 45056 

Dr. Richard H. Barbe, Professor of Educational Administration, ' 
Georgia State University, Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Dr, George Benson, Chairman, Marketing Department, College of 
Business Administration, St, John's University, Grand Central 
and Utopia Parkways, New York, New'York 11439 

Dr. Fred B. Bentley, President, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, 
North Carolina 28754 

Mr, William L. Bol in. Coordinator, Engineering Technology, 
St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Florida 33733 

Dr, Egon Brenner, Deputy Chancellor, City University of New York, 
535 E, 80th Street, New York, New York 10021 

Dr. Todd H, Bullard, Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Affairs, Rochester Institute, of Technology, One Lomb Memorial 
Drive, Rochester, New York 14625 

Dr. Paul Castleberry, Department of Political Science, 
Washington State University, Pullman, Washington 99163 

Dr. Eugene Clark, Professor of Economics-Business, Washington 
State University, Pullman, .Washington 99163 

Dr, Robert Coe, Dean, School of Business, California Polytechnic 
University at San Luis Obispo, San Luis Obispo, CalifoT^nia 93407 

Dr. David W. Cole, Vice President and Dean of the College, 
High Point College, High Point, North Carolina 27262 

Dr, Edward M, Collins, Jr., President, The College of Charleston, 
Charleston, South Carolina ,29401 

Dr. Robert F. Coyne, Director of International Programs, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
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Mr. rienry Davison, Professor of Engineering /Technology, 
St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, 
Florida 33733 

Dr. Robert Dolphin,. Jr., Dean, School of Graduate Studies, 
Wright State University, Dayton, Ohio 45435 

Mr. Donald V. Drury, Director of the Library, Menlo College, 
Menlo P^rk, California 94025 

Dr. William Flowers, Associate Dean, Extension Division, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, 
Virginia 2406V ' *^ - 

Mr. Kenneth Fogg, President, Waterbury State Technical College, 
Waterbury, Connecticut 06708 ^ 

Dr. Phillip E. Frandson, Dean, University Extension, University 
of California— Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 90024 

Dr. Merle E. Frey,. Associate Professor of Management and Industrial 
Relations, Stillman School of Business, (Home Address) 172 Claremont 
Road, Ridgewood, New Jersey 07450 

Dr. James D. Gray, Chairman, Business Related Division, DeKalb 
College, CI arks ton, Georgia 30021 

Dr. Milton A. Grodsky, Dean, University of Maryland, University 
College, University Boulevard at Adelphi Road, College Park, 
Maryland 20742 

Dr. Ernest E. Harrill, Chairman, Department of Political Science, 
Funtian University, Greenville, South Carolina 29613 

Dr. Robert D. Harvey, Instruction and Coordinator of Engineering, 
College of DuPage, 22nd and Lambert, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 60137 

Mr. James V. Jones, Director of University Libraries, Case 
Western Reserve University, 11161 E. Boulevard, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44106 ( 

Dr. George G. Killinger, Board of Pardons and Paroles, Stephen 
F.. Austin Building, Room 711, P. 0. Box 13401, Capitol Station, 
Austin, Texas 78711 

Dr. Hector H. Lee, Emeritus Professor of English, Sonoma State 
University, 3617 Greenhill, Santa Rosa, California 95404 

Dr. George Lewis, Director of Libraries, Mississippi State 
University, Mississippi State, Mississippi 39762 ■ 
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Dr, Howard D. Lowe, Professor and Chairman^ Accounting and 
Finance, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Dr. Alice S, Mandanis, Academic Dean, Ma rymount College of 
Virginia, Arlington, Virginia 22207 ' 

Dr. Robert Maurer, Emeritus Dean of Graduate Studies, California 
State Polytechnic University, Pomona, California 91768 

Dr. Charles McQuillen, Dean, College of Business and Economics, ' 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 83843 

Dr. Barry L. Mellinqer, Dean/ Director, Occupational Division, 
DeKalb Community College, 495 North Indian Creek Drive, 
CI arks ton, Georgia 30021 

Dr. Stanley N. Miller, Professor, Social Science and Education, 
Head, Education Department, Pennsylvania State University, 
Capitol Campus, Middle town, Pennsylvania 17057 

Dr. Harry W. More, Jr., Professor of Criminal Justice and Public 
./Administration, San Oose State University, San Jose, 
California 95192 

Dr. Richard E. Neel , Dean, College of Business Administration, 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte, UNCC Station, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28223 

-Dr. John F. O'Connel 1 , Assistant Dean of Students, Western State 
University College of Law, 1111 North State College Boulevard, ^ 
. Fullerton, California 92631 

Ms. Martha O'Rourke, Librarian, Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama 35401 



Dr. Jerry Padgett, Dean of the School of Business i/ Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 29730 ^ J 

* 

Mr. J. Carlyle Parker^ Head of Public Services and Assistant Directo 
of the Library, California State College, Stanislaus, 800 Monte 
Vista, Turlock, California 95380 

Dr. Thomas E. Reckerd, Vice President/ Dean, Indiana Vocational- 
Technical College, 616 Wabash, Lafayette, Indi?ina 47905 

Dr. J. Paul Reynolds, 1813 Azalea Drive, Wilmington, North 
Carolina 28403 

Dr. Lawrence H. Rice, Graduate Dean, Idaho State University, 
Pocatello, Idaho 83209 
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Dr. Katherine B. Seibert, ScKbol of Business, California State 
Polytechnic University— Pomona, 3801 W. Temple, Pomona, 
California 91768 



Dr. Donald Sime, Vice President and Dean, School of Business 
and Management, Pepperdine University, 8035 S. Vermont, Los 
Angeles, California 90044 

Dr. R. Eugene Stephens, Associate Professpr, College of Criminal 
Justice, University of South Carolina, Columbia, South 
Carolina 29208 • 

Dr. Ronald Stoodley, Director, New Hampshire Vocational -Technical 
College, Claremont, New Hampshire 03743 

Dr. William Stosberg, Assistant Dean, Florida Atlantic University, 
Boca Raton, Florida 33431 " 

Dr. Bonnie R. Strickland, Professor and Chairman, Department of ***v 
Psychology, Universi'ty of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 

► Dr. James B. Tintera, Professor and Director, Center for Instructional 
Technology, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 48202 

Dr. William L, Turner, Vice Chancellor for Extension and Public 
Service, North Caro.lina State University, P. 0. Box 5125, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27650 

Dr. Burton J. Will iams, /Dean, School of Social and Behavioral 
Science, Central Washington State College, Ellensburg, 
Washington 98926 

Dr. Richard L. Williamsori, Dean, College of Business Administration, 
Loyola Marymount University, Los Angeles, California 90045 
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MILITARY BASE CASE STUDY ON-SITE OBSERVERS 

Department of the Army 

Col- R. E. Brown, Director of Education, Department of the Army, 

HQDA (DAAG-KD) Hoffman Building #1, Room 1434, 2461 Elsenhower 
Avenue, Alexandria, VA 22322 

Mr. Tllton Davis, HQ Department of the Army (DAA6-ED), Hoffman 

Building '#1, Room 1434. 24^1 Elsenhower Avenue, Alexandria, VA 22322 

Department of Defense 

Dr. Gerald B. Kauvar, Special Assistant/ for Education^ Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, of Defense., (Manpower, Reserve Affairs and 
Logistics), Room 3B-922, The Pentagon, Washington, DC 20301 

Major W. S. Sellman, Staff Specialist/Voluntary Education Programs, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, (Manpower, Reserve 
Affairs and Logistics), Room 3B-922, The Pentagon, Washington, 
DC 20301 



Education Commission of the States 

Dr. Warren G.. Hill, Executive Director, Education Commission *of the 
States, Suite 30,0, Lincoln Tower Building, 1860 Lincoln Street, 
Denver, Colorado 80295 

/ 

/ ■ ■ 

Servicemen's Opportunity Colleges 

Ms. Frances C- Lapinski, Coordinator, Servicemen's Opportunity Colleges, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 700, Washington, DC 20036 

Dr. Harry K. MillerTor., Servicemen's Opportunity Colleges, Suite 700, 
One Dupont Circle, Wa?h1ngtoh, DC 20036 

Dr. James Nickerson, Director, Servicemen's Opportunity Colleges , Suite 700, 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, DC 20036 

U. S. Air Force ^ 



Mr. William Cox, Headquarters, United States Air Force, Washington, 

DC 20330 \ ' 

Mr. Robert Quick, HQ USAF/MPpE, Room 4C-240, The Pentagon, Washington, 
DC 20330 

Mr. Joseph Littlefield, Chief of Educational Services, HQ MAC/DPAL " 
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U. S, Marine Corps 

Lt. Col, John Keenan, USMC, c/o Conina\dant U. S. Marine Corps, 
HQ U. S,. Marine Corps, Code OTTE, Washington, 1^, C. 20308 



U. S. Navy 

Dr. Frances Kelly, Office of therChief of Naval Operations, 
0P-114E, Room 2833, Navy Annex ,\A>"11ngton, Virginia 20370 



.J 



State Representatives 
California 



( 



Dr. Roy W. Steeves, Assistant Chief, Office of Private Postsecondary 
Education, State of California, Department of Education, 601 West 
Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California 90017 

t 

Colorado 



lent erf 



Dr'. Nonnan B. Dodge, Assistant Director, Department erf Higher Education, 
Colorado Commission on Higher Education, 1550 Lincoln Street, 
Room '210, Denver, Colorado 80203 

Florida 

Dr. C. Wayne Freeburg, Executive Director, Florida Board of Independent 
Colleges and Universities, c/o Department of Education, State- of 
Florida, Tallahassee, Florida 32304 , 

New Jersey 

Mr. Joseph L. Ravelli, Assistant Direct'&'r, o/fice for Independent 
Colleges and Universities, New Jersey Department of Higher 
Education, 225 W, State Street, P. 0. Box 1293, Trenton, 
New Jersey 08625 

North Carolina 

Dr. John F. Corey, Assistant Vice President, The University of North 
Carolina, General Administration, P. 0. Box 2688, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 27514 
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U. S. Office of Education 

Dr. Lawrence Trledrich, 1>EAE, Bureau of Higher and Continuing 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 20202 

Veterans Administration 

■ I 

Dr. George Arnstein, Educatit)n Consultant, Veterans Administration, 
• Office of General Counsel, Washington, 0. C.\ 20420 

Mr- Jack Garrison, Veterans Administration, Education and Rehabilitation 
Service, Program Acknini strati on Staff, Washirlgton, D. C. 20420 

Mr. John Headen, Veterans Administration, Education and Rehabilitation 
Service, Program Administration Staff, Washington, D. C. 20420 

' Dr. Robert B. Hoi brook. Counseling Psychologist, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 20420 

Ms. Mary Indianer, Education and Rehabilitation Service, Program 

Administration Staff, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 20420 

Mr.;James M. Laws, Jr., Compliance Survey Program Staff, Veterans 
Adninistration, Washington, D. C. 20420 

Mr. Alan Zoeckler, 225B, Veterans Adninistration, 810 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20420 
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FEDERATION OF REGIONAL ACCREDITING COMMISSIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

POSTS ECONDARY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS ^ 
CONPUCTED BY ACCREDITED OR CANDIDATE INSTITUTIONS ON MILITARY BASES 

The Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education is 
pleased to note that the military services are very much aware of the critical 
need for wJK educated manpower, and fully endorses the development of educa- 
^^tional programs on military bases designed to provide for the personal and pro- 
fessional gi^owth Of personnel through educational courses and programs in 
cooperation with accredited and candidate postsecondary institutions. 

Institutions are encouraged to cooperate with the military services in designing 
appropriate course's and programs for both mili^tary personnel and also such 
military-related or civilian personnel as it may be considered feasible to 
accept. In establishing courses or programs, institutions should recognize that 
special considerations frequently must be made;.^ e.g. , courses designed for the 
undergraduate on a college campus or for professional preparation in an academic 
. discipline may not adequately meet the needs or capitalize on the experience of 
mil i taryj^ersonnel . The usual fixed requirements of residence and traditional 
methods of accumulating credits may faiT to allow for the unique circumstances 
of the military person: Hence, it is the Federation's view that an Institution 
offering such courses, while holding to the basic quality essential to good 
educational programs, should feel free to adapt methods, policies, and pro- 
cedures to the V'^imen and conditions under which the military student must 
perform his duties and pursue his studies . 

Providing educational opportunities for interested personnel on military basis 
is a dual responsibility. Certain guides and requisites can be established which 
may provide both incentive and direction for officers of the military in positions 
of responsibility on base. Likewise there* are helpful guides that might provide 
ction for those from the college campus responsible for sucK services . 
ccessful programs in these situations will not be realized unless there is 
mutual understanding, a sharing of responsibilities, and a marshaling of resources 
essential for such offerings^ " , 

1 . Guides and Responsibilities of Institutions 





A. Prograips offered should relate to the pcrawDses and adhere to the edu- 
cational standards of the institution. 

' ■* 

., Provision should be made for students to work toward compl&tion of 

appropriate programs offered by the institution. Without Krompromi sing 
• the principle that quality will be equivalent to that on campus, 
course offerings might be more flexible or nontradi tional than those 
required of the campus student. Thus the educational goal of the 
military base studerjt might be given special consideration within the 
^ general graduation requirements of the institution without depreciation 
of standards. Although institutions should refrain from offering work 
unrelated to ^eitheij- their mission or resources, they may provide service 
. or cultural courses without credit when such experiences can be of 
^ personal worth or upgrade competencies required of the mil itary person. 
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B. In organizing and administe»»ing base program, institutions should take into 
consideration the uniqueness of military situations. 

The staff meijiber assigned the responsibility of representing an ; 
institution in its military base effort must recognize the unique 
demands of the situation. He must realize that the first demand 
, upon the base personnel is a militaVy commitment, and arrangements 
for such individuals must fit into this demand. Although organi- 
zation and administration practices need not duplicate or conform to 
campus routines, appropriate standards should be maintained. 

C. Student personnel policies and services should be such as to facilitate 

the success of a program on a military base. ^ 

Admission requirements should reflect the demands of postsecondary 
level studies and degree requirements, and at the same time take 
into consideration the- student's backgroun;^ in terms of equivalencies. 
Registration procedures should be accommodated to the conditions 
under which the military work, and counseling services provided by 
relevantly prepared and experienced individuals. Special prov/isions 
should be made for program advising so students may know requirements 
as well as make adjustments -^n terms of their own educational goals. 
Adjustments may need to be made in residence requirements and/or the 
substitution of courses for transfer credit or degree purposes. Pro- 
vision should be made for the possibility of advanced placement or ' 
credit by examination or evalua.tion. 

D. Both faculty and instruction should be of recognized quality. 

• > 

For m>ilita ry base education- programs, the faculty are drawn from the 
cooperating institution, the military base staff, and from other 
institutions. Qualified specialists without institutional affiliation 
may also be employed. Instructors must be professionally competent 
in regard to specific preparation and recency of involvement in the 
field.. When participating institutions employ faculty from other 
institutions on a part-time basis, it is recommended that they do so 
with permission from the faculty members' full-time employer; this 
will .avoid the danger of excessive overloads. 

The quality of instruction should be comparable to that on campus*, v-^- 
with the same degree of concern for teaching 'tools and learning 
resources. Necessary library materials must be available or accessible. 
Special [Provisions may be needed for'.-the completion of course. work when 
students are caTlQd from't)ase. Regardless of departures from campus 
practice, ''grades should not be given until students meet all course ' 
requirements. ^ * . • 




E. Integrity among institutions offering programs on a single base is 
essential . 

Institutions pfliced in competition with each other in making 
bids to provide services must guard against the erosion of quality 
of instruction. To avoid negative aspects of competition, several 
participating Institutions on a base should consult among them- 
selves and with the military education services officer. In all 
deliberations and negotiations, it is expected that a high degree 
of integrity will be maintained. 



II . Guides and Obligations of the Military 

A. The military should not hesitate to initiate negotiations for the purpose 
of providing educational programs on base. 

When postsecondary educational opportunities are not being provided 
and when personnel on base express an interest in them, military 
officials should initiate the action necessary for securing such 
programs. The leadership should first assess and identify the types 
of programs and services desired before approaching an institution. 
It is always helpful to. know at the outset precisely what is desired, 
the approximate number of students that' are likely to be involved, and 
the resources which the base might be able to provide. Educatio^n 
- officers should be open in making needs known to interested institutions 
' and in inviting proposals for programs. Memoranda of understanding or 

contracts should be negotiated directly between military bases and 
participating institutions. Where possible, it recoi^mended that such 
memoranda of understanding or contracts run for more than one year to 
assure program stability. Perhaps bases could work toward standardi- 
zation of contracts and thus insure greater consistency in tfie services 
provided by an institution, 

B. A joint meeting of both institution and base leadership should occur 
early. 

After the educational needs of base personnel are determined there 
should be a joint exploration and planning session of base and 
institution representatives. Such a meeting should define the needs, 
identify essential resources, describe the general nature of programs 
desired, and define the specific responsibil itfles of all parties. 
Written agreements, should be reached prior to initiation of the pro- 
gram^ to guide both the base and the participating institution in 
carrying out the program. 
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The military will have responsibility for supplying certain essential 
resources. 

i 

In addition to identifying programs desired, the number of persons 
involved, and the costs, the military should expect to provide certain 
essentials for such programs on base: 

1. Suitable and adequate classrooms 

2. Space and facilities for a library or learning center 

3. Adequate learning resources to support the program 

4. Laboratory space and essential equipment for 'courses requiring 
laboratory experiments 

5. Other equipment and supplies (e.g., typewriters, business machines, 
etc.) essential to the courses offered. 

It is the responsibility of the educational institution to notify the 
military base of additional or extraordinary needs sufficiently in 
advance to make it possible for the base to fulfill the request. 

The military in most instances will be expected to provide certain 
initial funds for starting the service. 

The military must give full support and backing to the program once it 
is initiated. 

No program will succeed without the continuing support of the post 
commander, hi^ staff, and the highest officials of the respective 
service branch. A postsecondary program will also need the attention 
of an educational officer who is a qualified educator^€ifl4^ is given 
time and staff to manage and evaluate the program and provide essential 
academic advisement. The educational officer will need the full sup- 
port of all base officials. The success of such programs is highly 
dependent upon the experience, leadership, and resourcefulness of 
)M such an individual. 

There is need for greater uniformity of policy and practice among the, 
various branches of the military. 

It has been noted that differences exist in both policy Snd 
practice between various branches of thjg service. FRACHE urges 
that steps be taken toward the following: 

1.. Greater commonality in adni ni strati ve organization of 
educational programs throughout the services. 

2. More common or comparable scales of tuition support 

3. More common agreement on what constitutes adequate class- 
room space and equipment. 
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Greater unifonnity of commi tn^ent on the part of .the various 
branches could do much to increase comparability of programs and 
services among military bases, and would improve efficiency and 
reduce the adfciiini strati ve burden on Institutions providing edu- 
cational programs to more than one base. 

F, On bases where non-military personnel are. permitted to take courses, it 
is understood that the first responsibility in terms of space and 
instructional services is to the military student. However, the inclusix)n 
of community people on a space-available and self-paid basis may be bene- 
ficial to all parties concerned and is encouraged. 



II. The Evaluatidn of Educational Programs on Military Bases 

A. Educational programs conducted by accredited or candidate postsecondary 
institutions on a military base should be evaluated by the appropriate 
regional accrediting commission in conjunction with an institutional 
eval uation. 

Although informal evaluations- may be made by military education 
staff, it is not appropriate for the military to engage in formally 
evaluating the programs of an accredited postsecondary institution. 
It is recommended, however, that appropriate military educational 
personnel confer with the Institution in doing the relevant part of 
Its self-study. An evaluation team may wish to confer with the 
military regarding the support, resources, and effectiveness of a 
given program. ^ 

D, If an accredited institution offers educational programs on a military 
base within another accrediting region, the evaluation should be conducted 
jointly by the affected commissions witlju-primary responsibility vested in 
the parent commission. In the case of overseas programs conducted outside 
% the United States or its possessions, evaluation should be conducted 
by the appropriate regional commission. 

C. Those responsible for postsecondary military base programs will be 
cognizant of and generally fexpected to meet the app\(»priate military, 
state, regional accrediting commission, and FRACHE guidelines for 
operation of the programs. 

Consortia Arrangements • A • 

Where two or'more institutions IVe joined together in consortia to 
provide educational programs on military bases certain common ackninis- 
trative^rrangements and educaitonal policies need to be agreed upon. 
This can be handled by a consortium board with appropriate representation 
from each of the- participating instttutions and the military. Such 
, matters as calendar, admissions, course and degree requirements, transfer 
of credits, and tuition should be developed, . . 



Froip the outset the appropriate regional accrediting commission should 
be notified of and involved in the, development of the consortia. 
Evaluation of the consortia educational . program will be in conjunction 
with the evaluation and accreditation process with each participating 
institution. Consortia arrangements will not be independently evaluated 
for separate accredited status. ' 



Approved by the Council 
October 24, 1973 
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